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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


No. LVI. Mr. J. W. LARNACH 


BY THE EDITOR 


HERE is evidence to suggest that the sportsman in one respect 
resembles the poet, and I am inclined to think this is particularly the 

case when the sport to which he is devoted has any connection with 
horses; love of it is born in him. If Mr. J. W. Larnach did not run horses 
when he was at Eton it is, | am sure, only because there were insuperable 
difficulties in the way. The path was not precisely smooth for the ardent 
young owner when at the University, but some wise man a great many 
years ago was inspired to observe that where there was a will there was a 
way, and while still an undergraduate at Cambridge Mr. Larnach had one 
or two horses in training. Moreover it appears that whenever he could find 
any sort of opportunity to ride, over fences for choice, he eagerly seized 
it. As it happened there were in his time a number of sporting under- 
graduates who cordially shared his tastes, ‘‘ Pussy’? Richardson, who was 
to gain immortality by riding the winners of two Liverpools, Disturbance in 
1873 and Reugny the year following amongst many other races, two of the 
Fitzwilliams and others with similar enthusiasms, so that the aspiring 
amateur by no means lacked chances of distinguishing himself. It appears 
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also that at this early period the young undergraduate was not without 
shrewd ideas of his own. On one occasion, it is reported, some ardent 
spirits who had ridden over from Cambridge for a day’s racing at head- 
quarters, made up a sweepstakes for a race the reverse way of the Rowley 
Mile. Mr. Larnach evidently summed up the form with no small accuracy, 
and perceived that he had a very remote chance on the animal he was 
riding. If by any means he could secure a pull in the weights it seems to 
have occurred to him that he would not be altogether out of it, so trotting 
down to the High Street while the last race on the card was being run he 
procured a 5-lb. saddle, and substituted it for the heavier one he had been 
using. Ingenuity was almost rewarded, but not quite, as instead of being 
easily disposed of, for there were one or two smartish hacks in the field, 
he was only beaten a short head. 

Mr. Larnach’s idea was to breed his own horses, and for this purpose 
he bought several mares, among them Lucy Glitters, the daughter of 
Speculum and Bicycle, who had made a name for herself when in training. 
Lucy Glitters was continually ‘* thereabouts,’’ though she rarely got quite 
‘*there’’; but the tasks she was set to accomplish were almost always 
severe. She was second to Thebais for the Oaks of 1881, second for the 
National Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Redcar, not quite second, but third, for 
the Leger, second to Foxhall for the Cambridgeshire, and second for the 
November Cup at Manchester, intermediately beating Hagioscope for the 
Liverpool St. Leger. She won a couple of other races as a three-year-old, 
but seems on the whole to have been disappointing ; however, Mr. Larnach 
sent her to Ayrshire and she produced a colt named Ayr, who at any rate 
won races if not of the sort reasonably hoped for and expected. In the 
early days of the light blue, brown striped sleeves the horses were trained 
by Ashmall, an ex-jockey, as students of the Turf are aware, who won the 
Two Thousand Guineas of 1862 on The Marquis, and was only just beaten 
a neck by Caractacus for the Derby. Ashmall had previously taken the 
One Thousand Guineas and the Oaks of 1858 on Governess and the One 
Thousand of 1862 on Lord Falmouth’s Hurricane, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he did not get the best out of the horses committed to his care 
as trainer, though as it happened he had nothing very good to work on. , 

At this period | gather that Mr. Larnach was on the whole keener 
about sport under National Hunt Rules than about flat racing, because, 
as already noted, he was eager to ride his horses himself, and he did so, 
as records show, with no small success. It would scarcely be entertaining 
to the general reader to give a long account of the ’chasers who won minor 
events, bearers of unknown names, but that Mr. Larnach was distinctly 
useful in the saddle may be gathered, as an example, by the career of an 
animal called Mild Charley in 1899. The horse was only beaten once during 
the season, in an Open Military Handicap Steeplechase at Aldershot, and 
generally started favourite. He was so at 2 to 1 for the Ascott Cup at the 
Vale of Aylesbury Meeting, and won by half a dozen lengths, beating some 
well-known riders, Mr. C. W. Waller, on Briton, a 5 to 2 chance, and 
Mr. F. Cobb on Butterscotch, backed at 6 to 1. Mr. Cobb is famous in the 
annals of ‘chasing for having declared that the Liverpool Course, so far 
from being little less than prohibitive, was within the compass of a really 
good hunter, and furthermore by producing such an animal and riding 
him round over the big jumps. I do not know the precise details of this 
achievement and merely give the outline. 
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Mild Charley went on to the Eridge Hunt Meeting and won the 
principal event, owner of course up, with odds of 5 to 2 on him. He then 
won the Cup at the Junior United Hunt Meeting at Edenbridge, by a 
trifle of 20 lengths, one of the beaten riders being the then Mr. C. Slade, 
who succeeded to the baronetcy and continued to show particularly good 
form as an amateur jockey—he was associated with the then Mr.—now 
Colonel— Michael Hughes’s AZsop, who was second in Cloister’s Liverpool. 
Mr. Larnach was at this time a subaltern in the Loyal Sussex Hussars, and 
of course Mild Charley stood out in his class. At the Regimental Meeting 
he won the Officers’ Challenge Cup, and an hour later the Johore Cup, 


BRAMBLETYE : MR. LARNACH’S SUSSEX SEAT. 


indeed he secured the first-named trophy on no fewer than three other 
occasions. 

Of course, however, Mr. Larnach is best known as the owner of Jeddah, 
winner of the Derby in 1898. Jeddah’s sire, Janissary, was a goodish, or 
it might be said a good, horse, who had never quite done what was expected 
of him. He was beautifully bred, by Isonomy, his dam the famous 
Pilgrimage, one of the most brilliant mares of her generation, only once 
beaten as a two-year-old when third for the Middle Park Plate, and in 1878 
winner of both the Two Thousand and the One Thousand Guineas. She 
was of course old when offered for sale, and it was supposed that she could 
not be in foal, so that Mr. Larnach secured her for the trifle of 160 guineas. 
No one could have imagined that when she passed into her new owner’s 
possession she was carrying a winner of the Derby, and this is indeed one 
of the romances of racing. As a two-year-old Jeddah had only been out 
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twice, late in the season. His first essay was in the Clearwell Stakes, in 
which Mr. Leonard Brassey’s Orzil gave him 9 Ibs. and beat him three 
lengths. A fortnight later he only failed in the Free Handicap by a head, 
Sloan winning on a filly called Meta II, but the best young ones of the 
season were not among the runners, as so frequently happens in the Free 
Handicap. Asa three-year-old Jeddah led off by winning the Craven Stakes 
at Newmarket, but he made no show in the Two Thousand Guineas, which 
was easily carried off by Mr. Wallace Johnstone’s Disraeli, who forthwith 
became a strong favourite for the Derby. Jeddah failed again in the 
Newmarket Stakes, which Cyllene, doubtless the best three-year-old of his 
season, won in a canter by four lengths, the son of Janissary being no nearer 
than fifth, and the general opinion was that he could have no sort of chance 
at Epsom. 

At this period Richard Marsh had in his stable the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s Dieudonné, of whom a very high opinion was entertained by the 
public, and it may be observed that the general concensus of opinion which 
the public represent is apt to be extraordinarily accurate. Dieudonné had 
won the Middle Park Plate from Disraeli, but the latter at the time had 
not been at his best, and moreover he was very injudiciously ridden, his 
jockey having been afraid that the favourite, Orzil, would ‘‘ squander his 
field.’’ Allsopp, who was on Disraeli, fearful of being caught at a dis- 
advantage, rode the colt down, and John Dawson, his trainer, seemed to 
have little doubt that Disraeli would rectify matters at Epsom, especially 
after his performace in the Two Thousand. 

Mr. Larnach was not particularly anxious to ascertain how Jeddah 
stood with his stable companion Dieudonné, but it occurred to him that 
the owner of the latter might wish to know, as he used to bet—Mr. Larnach 
did not. He therefore wrote to the Duke, telling him that Jeddah was at 
his disposal for a trial if desired. For some reason, very likely an excellent 
one though I must confess to not exactly understanding it, Dieudonné 
and Jeddah were tried at a mile, and Dieudonné won by a neck. He was a 
miler, Jeddah was a stayer, and Mr. Larnach began at once to entertain 
a comfortable conviction that whatever else happened Jeddah was tolerably 
sure to beat Dieudonné at a mile and a half. I remember publishing a talk 
with Madden, who rode Jeddah, recording that jockey’s statement that he also 
fully expected to beat the Duke of Devonshire’s colt on Jeddah, and it is 
astonishing therefore that Dieudonné should have started at 5 to 2— 
Disraeli favourite at 2 to 1, and some of my money was on it at a shorter 
price I remember—Jeddah at 100 to 1! The result of the race is probably 
known to the reader. Jeddah won by three parts of a length from the Duke 
of Westminster’s Batt, Dunlop a length and a half away third, with 
Dieudonné next, Disraeli making no show at any period of the race. One 
of Jeddah’s strong points it may be incidentally observed, was his depth 
through the heart. He stood in the box next to Persimmon, who was two 
years his senior, and Jeddah when a two-year-old measured two inches 
more. 

For a time Stevens had trained Mr. Larnach’s horses, but they had 
been moved to Marsh’s stable in the days of Jeddah, when the then Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Devonshire, as just mentioned, and Mr. Arthur 
James were at Egerton House. An animal from whom much was hoped at 
this period was Strong Bow, a son of Morion—who had shown his speed 
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by winning the Hunt Cup of 1890 and his staying capacity by carrying off 
the Gold Cup the following season—and La Fléche. I remember him as 
« good looking colt and as a matter of course he was liberally entered as 
# three-year-old, but though he did much better than in his first season, 
when he never ran into a place, he did not quite justify expectations. 
La Fléche had been so great a favourite that general attention was naturally 
hestowed upon her son, and he won for Mr. Larnach the Marlborough 
Stakes at Gatwick, a Biennial at Ascot, the Dullingham Plate at the 
Newmarket Second July, the Newmarket St. Leger, and was placed on 
several occasions in that year and the next; but of course the highest hopes 
were reposed in a horse so bred. It is strange that so good an animal as 
Morion should have had so little success at the stud. 


[ Halley. 


BOWMAN SAGITTA——CHAUCER. 


Among good stakes which have fallen to Mr. Larnach was the Derby 
Cup of 1918, which he secured with Bowman, a son of Chaucer and Sagitta, 
trained by Sanderson, to whose charge the horses had been confided when 
Marsh became King Edward’s private trainer. | was staying with a 
hospitable friend, Sir Peter Walker, for this Derby Meeting, one of 
several guests in various ways connected with theTurf, and I seldom 
remember such unanimity as there was on the idea that the Cup would 
be won by Redwood. This colt began slowly, and though he was making 
up his ground at the finish, could never catch Bowman, who won by a 
length. Bowman did little else, but the Derby Cup was a fairly substantial 
prize, worth £1,320. Constant racegoers know how often their impressions 
as to what has won are upset by the judge’s verdict. In the year 1912 it 
happened that Mr. Larnach and I were fellow-guests at one of the most 
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charming houses in Cheshire—Carden, which to the regret of all lovers 
of the picturesque was not long ago burnt to the ground. For the Mostyn 
Two Year Old Plate Mr. Larnach ran a son of Chaucer and Muslin, 
afterwards called Print. We watched the race from a_ position in the 
County Stand, almost level with the winning line from behind the box, and 
were quite convinced that Mr. Larnach had landed a 100 to 8 chance. We 
shook hands and cordially congratulated him; after having done which we 
looked at the number board and saw that the race had gone to one of the 
joint favourites, the Duke of Westminster’s Favorita. Other notable 
winners that have been owned by Mr. Larnach are Victoria May and Via, 
both these mares having also done good service for their owner in the 
paddocks. One of the things which greatly perplex owners at times is to 
find that their animals are strongly supported in the ring when no one in 
the stable has the least fancy for them. I recall an instance of this in the 
case of a filly belonging to Mr. Larnach named Eileen Asthore, trained 
by his old friend Mr. Fred Withington at Danebury. I rather think that 
odds were laid on her, and for no reason which could then or afterwards 
be guessed, coming into the enclosure and asking casually what was 
favourite Mr. Larnach was amazed at the reply, ‘‘ Why, you are—hot! ”’ 

Mr. Larnach has lately met with a serious loss in the death of Nulli 
Secundus. When this son of St. Simon and Nunsuch arrived at Egerton 
House in the autumn of 1905 Mr. Larnach considered him, as did other 
good judges, one of the best looking horses ever seen. Unfortunately he 
evinced an indisposition to race, and for a time Captain Dewhurst had 
charge of him, with excellent results. Schooling over hurdles seemed to 
quiet him, and [ well remember accompanying Captain Dewhurst to 
Aldershot to see Nulli Secundus make his first appearance under National 
Hunt Rules in a Three Year Old Hurdle race, in which he displayed the 
effect of his trainer’s skilful treatment by winning easily. Mr. Larnach 
bought him for stud purposes, and the horse showed no little promise, he 
has sired winners, including Moravia, a recent winner of the Great Northern 
Leger at Stockton, after running third in the New Oaks, but his temper 
became so bad that he was considered unsafe, and had to be shot. 

In the year 1900 Mr. Larnach was elected a member of the Jockey 
Club, and it need not be said that his experience and knowledge are of 
special value, he having so thoroughly plaved the game all round. 


“Ss: 
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The Substitute Derby and its Winner- 


R. FAIRIE’S Gay Crusader won 

the substitute Derby with much 
greater ease than he had won the Two 
Cfhousand Guineas and must doubtless 
be accepted as the best three-year old 
of his season, a conclusion which 
seems to be reached with greater assur- 
ance for the reason that Lord Derby 
and Mr. George Lambton apparently 
agreed that it would be useless to start 
Hainault, a colt who has earned con- 
siderable reputation, with his stable 
companion, Lord D’Abernon’s Dia- 
dem in the field, the inference being 
that the filly, who was never very 
prominent, was the better. In the Two 
Thousand Guineas, Athdara had been 
beaten a head and three lengths; in the 
Derby he was a great deal further be- 
hind, it would be difficult to say pre- 
cisely how much. In the Spring race, 
again, Invincible, though very back- 
ward in condition, was little more than 
three lengths behind Gay Crusader, 
Invincible and Athdara having been 
almost inseparable. In the Derby In- 
vincible was a vastly better horse, go- 
ing to the post with excellent muscu- 
lar development in perfect trim for the 


T. WATSON 


task ; but Gay Crusader beat him more 
decisively than at their former meeting. 

The question now arises as to the 
class of Gay Crusader, that is to say, 
how he ranks in comparison with other 
Classic winners? It is to be hoped that 
before the present season comes to an 
end this son of Bayardo will have en- 
countered some of the best four-year- 
olds—I do not remember the name of 
any older horse who could throw much 
light upon the position of Gay Crusa- 
der. Races are particularly interesting 
when Derby winners of different sea- 
sons are found in opposition. Thus in 
the Princess of Wales’s Plate of 1894, 
the first celebration of that event, odds 
of 15 to 8 were laid on Lord Rosebery’s 
Ladas, who had been victorious at 
Epsom a few weeks previously. Belief 
in him was all the stronger because 
Isinglass, who had won the Derby the 
year before, was not at his best, requir- 
ing a couple of good gallops. This I 
know, for at the time I was in constant 
communication with his owner, the late 
Colonel Harry McCalmont, and saw 
much of his horses at Bedford Cottage. 
Isinglass, however, though he had 
some little trouble in shaking off the 
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Duke of Westminster’s Bullingdon, or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say 
although he was nearly caught on the 
post by the colt, beat Ladas easily 
—by more than three lengths. Excuses 
were, indeed, made for the last named, 
but as a rule it is judicious to ignore 
endeavours to explain away defeat. 

Prior to this St. Gatien had experi- 
enced small difficulty in beating Mel- 
ton, whose name follows that of St. 
Gatien in the list of Derby winners, in 
the Jockey Club Cup; and_ the 
Eclipse Stakes of 1903 distinctly proved 
Ard Patrick’s superiority to Rock 
Sand, the three-year-old Derby winner 
finishing a neck and three lengths be- 
hind his senior,running which was con- 
firmed when Sceptre beat Rock Sand 
in the Jockey Club Stakes. Sir Visto 
won the Derby of 1895, immediately 
preceding Persimmon. They met in 


the Jockey Club Stakes of 1896, and 
the Prince of Wales’s colt had a very 
easy task, though in that particular 


case the result was considered a fore- 
gone conclusion, odds of 11 to 8 being 
laid on Persimmon whilst 100 to 7 was 
on offer against Sir Visto. It seems 
quite possible that Gay Crusader and 
Fifinella may come together in the 
autumn, and the race should prove ex- 
citing. Though Mr. Fairie’s colt was 
beaten at his first attempt this season, 
in the Column Produce Stakes, it is to 
be noted that Cog d’Or, who had three 
parts of a length the better of the fin- 
ish, himself a decidedly useful animal, 
was in receipt of 11 Ibs. and Gay Cru- 
sader was not at that period in any- 
thing like hard racing condition. 
With reference to the two-year-olds, 
several of the runners for the Princess 
Plate at the Second July Meeting were 
so exceptionally good looking that it 
was concluded somewhat hastily they 
must be good animals. A reason why 
this presumption may prove incorrect 
is that there was very little between the 
first five or six. Sir W. Tatem’s Sky- 
rocket beat Mr. Hulton’s Sonning by a 
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neck, Captain Hanbury’s Hillhampton 
only a head behind, Mr. Louis Win- 
an’s Thyme almost level with him, and 
Mr. J. T. Arkwright’s Pernelle colt 
again close up. In writing last month a 
brief sketch of Sir Robert Hermon- 
Hodge,|I drew attention to his evidently 
smart filly Georgia, a daughter of Jing- 
ling Geordie and Usaa, the dam being 
a mare whose breeding is on lines for 
which her owner has warm admiration. 
Georgia again showed her merit by 
beating a field of five and twenty for 
a Home-bred Plate at the First Extra, 
and she is one of three fillies who de- 
cidedly promise well, the other two 
being Lord Londonderry’s Benevente 
and Lord Jersey’s Freesia, the first- 
named two being probably better than 
the last. I doubt whether Lady Sym- 
line is as good as is generally sup- 
posed, at least I know that when she 
came out her trainer had no very ex- 
alted opinion of her. It is early yet, 
however, to speculate upon the merit 
of animals in their first season. 

We did not learn very much at the 
Second Extra Newmarket Meeting, 
which covered the 14th-16th of 
August. Sir W. Tatem’s Scatwell 
confirmed the good impression which 
had been formed of him by easily win- 
ning the Maiden Stakes, and as Hill- 
hampton, beaten into third place three 
lengths away, was much fancied, Scat- 
well’s performance looked all the 
better. Anagram divided the two, and 
he is evidently gifted with considerable 
speed; but the stable of Mr. Hulton’s 
new trainer, Walters, seems to be out 
of form, at least it has yet to send out 
a winner. Mr. Thorneycroft’s Damask 
was expected to take the Ixworth 
Stakes, and did so without any diffi- 
culty; the opposition, however, could 
be accounted formidable. She is a 
daughter of Lemberg, one of whose 
sons, Mrs. Clayton’s Galician, was 
also successful during the week, carry- 
ing off the Tuddenham Plate (Division 
Il). The colt is trained by Mrs. S. H. 
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Darling, who is taking charge of the 
horses whilst her husband is with his 
regiment, and Galician’s condition did 
the greatest credit to her skill and 
judgment. The First Division of the 
Plate was won very much at her ease 
by Sir Robert Hermon-Hodge’s 
Georgia, this being her third victory, 
and it may be added that legitimate 
excuses are to be made for her one 
failure: a bad start and a penalty. 

Three Three-year old colts of note 
were out, the races in which they ap- 
peared not being particularly in- 
structive, as in each case the result was 
regarded as a foregone conclusion. 
Sir William Cooke’s Dark Legend, 
with odds of 3 to 1 on him, beat three 
indifferent animals—Mr. Mortimer 
Singer’s Dresden must now be unfor- 
tunately be so described, for he cannot 
be nearly as good as he was—in the 
August Plate; Mr. Fairie’s Telephus, 
on whom 4 to 1 was laid, readily dis- 
posed of a couple of opponents in the 
Suffolk Stakes; and Mr. Hulton’s 
Helford, 5 to 2 on, had matters all his 
own way in the Stradishall Plate, in 
which Mr. Arthur James’ Summoner 
ran disappointingly. Telephus is re- 
ported to be ‘‘ not much ’’ behind his 
owner’s Gay Crusader, a phrase which 
leaves scope for conjecture. I should 
imagine the New Derby winner is the 
better by a wide margin, and also far 
more likely to stand the stress of train- 
ing and racing. 


A Home of Sport. 


Some seductive pictures of old Eng- 
lish sport are contained in a fascinating 
volume entitled ‘‘ The House of 
Lyme,’’ by Lady Newton (London, 
William Heinemann, 1911). The Leghs 
raced and hunted as a matter of course 
—it was seldom, indeed, that county 
magnates century after century were 
not sportsmen. Early in the book an 
incident is related which is mentioned 
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by Sir Walter Scott in the notes to 
** The Lady of the Lake ”’; and it is in- 
cidentally remarked that Sir Walter 
visited Lyme whilst engaged in writ- 
ing ‘‘ Peveril of the Peak.’’ The ac- 
count of this adventure is given by 
Arthur Wilson, historian and drama- 
tist, who was a gentleman-in-waiting to 
Robert, third Earl of Essex, about 
1620. The account runs: ‘‘ Sir Peter 
Lee of Lime in Cheshire, invited my 
lord one summer to hunt the Stagg. 
And having a great Stagg in chase 
and many gentlemen in pursuite the 
Stagg took soyle. And drivers (where- 
of I was one) alighted and stood with 
Swords drawne to have a cut at him, 
at his coming out of the water. The 
Staggs there, being wonderful fierce 
and dangerous, made us youthes more 
eager to be at him. But he escaped us 
all. And it was my misfortune to be 
hindred of my coming nere him, the 
way being sliperie, by a fall. Which 
gave occasion to someone who did not 
know me, to speak as if I had falne for 
fears, which being told mee I left the 
stagg and followed the gentleman who 
first spake it. But I found him of that 
cold temper, that it seems his words 
made an escape from him, as by his 
denyall and repentance it appeared. 
But this made me more violent in pur- 
suit of the Stagg to recover my repu- 
tation, and I happened to be the only 
horseman in, when the dogs sett him 
up at bay; and approaching nere him 
on horseback, he broke through the 
dogs, and run at me, and tore my 
horse’s side with his horns, close by 
my thigh. Then I quitted my horse,and 
grew more cunning (for the dogs had 
sett him up againe) stealing behind 
him with my sword and cut his ham- 
strings; and then got upon his back 
and cut his throate. Which as I was 
doing the company came in, and 
blamed my rashness for running such 
a hazard.”’ 

Stag hunting appears to have been 
a perilous sport three hundred years 
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ago, and was pursued in the summer 
round about Stockport. 

There was a famous keeper at Lyme, 
{ was about to say at this period but 
the phrase would not have expressed 
the fact, for born in 1648, Joseph Wat- 
son, as he was called,lived in the reigns 
of no fewer than seven sovereigns of 
England, Charles I, Charles 11, James 
11, William and Mary, George I and 
George Il. He died in the hundred 
and fifth year of his age, having lived 
with his wife for seventy-two years, she 
dying at the age of ninety-four. A 
wager was laid of five hundred guineas 
by the Legh of that period--the name 
is variously spelt, here it is’ Leigh— 
that Joseph Watson would drive twelve 
brace of stags from Lyme Park to 
Windsor Forest, and the keeper “‘ ac- 
cordingly undertook and accomplished 
this most astonishing performance, 
which is not to be equalled in the an- 
nals of history .’’ The veteran was not 
a teetotaller. ‘‘ He believed he had 


drunk a gallon of malt liquor one day 


with another for about sixty years of 
his time, and at the latter end of his 
life he drank plentifully, which was 
agreeable to his constitution, and 
agreeable to himself.’’ Apparently at 
the latter end of his life he exceeded 
the diurnal gallon. One of the rooms 
in the house of Lyme is called the Stag 
Parlour from a stag hunt which is de- 
picted, horsemen in top boots, and hats 
somewhat resembling the round hats 
of the present day, the stags reaching 
up to the roof of the house, the horses 
and hounds not very much smaller. 
The heir in the early part of the 
seventeenth century went to Brazenose 
College, and an account is given of the 
sort of life led there. The undergradu- 
ates were required to rise in time to 
attend chapel at five o’clock in the 
summer, six in winter, they worked 
from six till ten or eleven, when dinner 
was served in hall, and conversation 
had to be carried on in Latin. After 
dinner there were ‘“ disputations ”’ 
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from 1 till 3, and then some form of 
recreation. ‘* Riding was allowable 
if the students could afford it; fishing 
was looked upon as childish; bathing 
was forbidden, and if a walk was taken 
it had to be in company, no one was 
allowed to walk out into the country 
unattended. ‘Till late in the sixteenth 
century football was looked 
down upon as being an ‘ insolent’ 
game, though in James the First’s 
reign it was regarded in a better light. 
Games of ball were strictly forbidden, 
nevertheless in 1608 there seems to 
have been an idea of establishing a 
tennis court, but it was abandoned, 
probably through want of funds. The 
students were required to be in the 
college by 9 p.m. under peril of a 
beating, but impositions and fines were 
the more usual forms of punishment.”’ 

When at home the Leghs evidently 
devoted some time to coursing. In the 
last letter from Piers, written not long 
before his death in 1624, and addressed 
to his brother Thomas at Brazenose, 
he says, “‘ | percyve you received the 
greyhound I sent you, which I wish 
may prove as good as may give you 
the best content. I pray you tell my 
brother Peter that though I am long in 
sending him a sword yet he shall find 
me sure.”’ 

One of Lady Newton’s chapters is 
headed ‘‘ Racing and Gardening,”’ 
and we are told that Richard, who 
was then in possession,, ‘‘ found lei- 
sure for his favourite amusements of 
which horse racing was the chief.” 
He had always been fond of horses, 
and had bred them from his earliest 
youth. Newmarket had been the great 
racing resort even before James the 
First’s day, as Lady Newton correctly 
observes, but it was Richard Legh who 
was “‘supposed to have placed the 
Turf on a permanent basis, and it is 
certain that he greatly encouraged the 
sport, as did also Charles II.’’ How 
devoted the Merry Monarch was to 
racing, in which he took a active per- 
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sonal part, is well known to students 
of the subject. It may not have been 
studied, however, by many contempor- 
ary readers, and I shall presently have 
something to say about it. 

In 1680 Richard Legh drew up some 
conditions for a race to be run on the 
Newton course, and the document has 
been preserved. 
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any horse ve rides for ve said 
plate. 


That horse which is fourteen hands 


high or upwards shall carry 10 
stone, yt horse wch is under four- 
teen and above thirteen shall carry 
nine stone, and yt horse weh is 
under thirteen and above twelve 
hands shall carry eight stone, vt 


[Photograph by Rouch 


GAY CRUSADER : WINNER OF THE NEW DERBY. 


Impr. That person who brings a horse 
to ride for ye said Plate shall be 
obliged to take thirty pounds for 
his horse, to be tendered to him 


horse wch is but twelve hands 
or under may ride as light as he 
can by the standard four inches to 
ye hand. 


either by ye Steward or by any All horses yt are to run must come 


other person before ye horse has 
run for ye said plate, and ye 
Money to be deposited in ye Stew- 
ard’s hands before ye race. The 
Steward to have ye first refuse of 


in 6 dayes before ye day or else 
they may not ride for ye plate. All 
horses that run for ye saddle are 
to be of 101 price, that is before 
they start they shall be oblidg’d to 
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take 101 as above; to be free with- 
out depositing money. 


The ninth Earl of Derby is described 
as a very keen supporter of this local 
racecourse, a fact of which | person- 
ally was aware, as not very long ago 
| wrote a long volume on the horses 
which have been bred and raced by the 
Earls of Derby since their colours were 
first carried. (The book I may add was 
for private circulation). The sugges- 
tion of this Earl was that ‘‘ every horse 
that runs shall put in twenty shillings 
or forty shillings (I leave it to you).”’ 
**This sweepstakes’’ he believed would 
‘* cause more Sporte.’’ There is also 
a letter from Sir Robert Carr bearing 
on the subject, written fom Newmar- 
ket. ‘‘ The King coming soe earlie 
to Towne before any matches were to 
be runn maketh us have little sporte, 
onlie Tynker I ran befoer his tyme 
and won. I contemn my Lord Rut- 
land’s horse so much that though I 
am to runn with him Twesday sen- 
night I runn dubb for a Plate last 
Thursday, which with two other plates 
was all the sport wee had. Twesday 
next Darsie runs, Post Boy and Mad- 
cap not this fortnight, the Scotch Gal- 
loway hath the forfeiture paid to him. 
Chomlie hath been heer resolving not 
to bett, but I so provoked him with 
telling some trew stories of him that 
I am confident he hath betted two or 
three hundred pownds.’”’ A few days 
later a letter gives the news that Dar- 
sie has been beaten by the King’s 
gelding Mouse. ‘‘ Two better horses 
never were seen run, but ye 12 pound 
weight carried above the other sunk 
him at last, he was beaten about six 
lengths.”’ 

Soon afterwards we hear of the 
King, Charles II, building himself a 
palace at Winchester from designs by 
Sir Christopher Wren, partly with the 
object it is said of making Winchester 
a more popular racing resort than 
Newmarket. Sport ceased in the South- 
ern city some twenty years ago---I am 
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speaking without the book—but for a 
long time the racing there had been 
very moderate in character. 

(t is rather curious to reflect on the 
difference between an elaborate ex- 
pedition in former days, when family 
and servants were changing residence, 
and moves in the twentieth century 
when motors convey the party to a 
neighbouring railway station. Lady 
Newton has found directions for a jour- 
ney made in January, 1783. The order 
of the travel was: ‘‘ Master and Mrs. 
Anne Legh in Master’s coach with my 
Master ’’—possibly the butler was re- 
sponsible for writing out the instruc- 
tion. Then came ‘“‘ Mrs. A. Legh’s 
man on the Mule. Under butler on 
the Dun Horse. Coach stable Helper 
on the spare coach horse. Cook in my 
masters Chair. Butler on the Chesnut 
Mare. Baker on the Brown mare. 
Kitchin Man on the Wafe Mare. John 
Butterworth ride the Stone Horse and 
lead my Masters little horse.’’ 

A menu of a dinner given December, 
1878, strikes one nowadays as quaint. 
The dishes were ranged down the table 
in three rows. Presumably opposite 
the host’s chair was a ‘‘ Turkey Rst,”’ 
beyond that a decoration, an 
‘‘epurgne,’’ beyond that again 
Woodcock Rst,’’ next Chine of 
mutton Rost,’? another epurgne,’’ 
and at the other end ‘‘ Soup Stewed 
Carp.” To the right of the turkey—I 
am quoting literatim—was a_ dish 
labelled ‘‘ Giget de Gibeire,’’ next to 
this was jelly, then ‘‘ Mince Pyes,’’ 
then “* Rague Breast of Veal,’’ with at 
the other end “‘ Rabbits with onions.’’ 
On the host’s left hand is found 
Brokely, blancemange, fillet de 
Veau, loin of venison boild, and snipe 
pye.” 

We are not told what they drank on 
that occasion, but it appears that Lyme 
home-brewed ale was famous. A letter 
is quoted from a Mrs. Beaumont, ap- 
parently a housekeeper, which gives 
an idea of the brew. She writes: “ My 
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Master wishes twenty times for some 
more Cheshire ale for ye other day he 
had a very great Lady and her hus- 
band dined with him, and I had kept 
two bottles of ye Ale that he did not 
know of and sent it up and bid ye 
butler give it to him, and when they 
once tasted of it, they never left whilst 
there was a drop in the bottle, and all 
protested there never was such drink 
drunk in this world of noe sort. If I 
had more, in my conscience they would 
have been fuddled I doubt.’’ Little 
was known of tobacco in those days, 
but some seems to have been smoked 
at Lyme in the days of Francis Legh. 
[t appears to have been a present from 
a lady named Marie Savage, and she 
cautions her correspondent against tak- 
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ing too much, having possibly been in- 
duced to fear the consequences of 
smoking by reading James I’s denun- 
ciation of it, ‘‘ a custom so loathesome 
to the eye, hateful to the nose, harm- 
ful to the lungs, and in the black strik- 
ing fume thereof nearest resembling 
the horrible Stygian smoke of the pit 
that is bottomless.”’ 

Perhaps enough has been said to 
make readers desire a closer acquain- 
tance with ‘‘ The House of Lyme.”’ 


The book is illustrated, it should be 
added, by reproductions of a number 
of portraits of the family, from the 
time of its founder, Sir Piers Legh, 
1572, together with views of the ex- 
terior and interior of the building. 


SPORT AND WAR. 


One of the most noticeable features in the war zones is the prominence of sport wherever 
and whenever possible. The above official photograph shows the Finals of the Grand Fleet 


Boxing Competitions. 


Other pictures submitted give some idea of the popularity of horse- 


racing, ’chasing, football, cricket, fishing. etc., in every centre of naval or military activity. 
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IMITATION 


BY 


THE YEOMAN. 


“THEY were riding along, the three 

l of them. The Brigadier, the Bri- 
gade Major and the A.D.C. Their 
road lay over an open plain; seared 
with dongas or watercourses. On their 
right, foothills leading up to the moun- 
tains, snow topped and chilly. Had 
vou asked either of them before the 
war if they would ever ride horses that 
they were then hunting in England 
across a Macedonian valley, they 
would have thought you mad and then 
perhaps might have asked you the 
whereabouts of Macedonia; certainly 
the A.D.C. would have. 


The three hacked along, 


smoking 
and talking ‘‘ shop,’’ army shop.”’ 
Two of them, bent on working out a 
knotty point, the third, the voungest, 
absorbing these words of wisdom 
humbly, as befitted his rank. The 
General would make a statement and 
the youngster would nod safely and 
perhaps murmur ‘‘ Of course, sir.’’ 
Then the Brigade Major would throw 


out a project and the boy would raise» 


his eyebrows and again murmur, 
“Well, that depends.’”’ And a pretty 
safe remark, too, when you come to 
think of it—especially in war. And so 
it went on, for such is the way of 
courtiers and A.D.C’s. But all the 
while the boy was thinking “ If only 
the old dears would get a move on ’em 
and have a rousing good gallop, I 
might get warm, and a bit of fun out 
of life.”’ It was irksome to him, this 
walking along. They were off to pick 
a line of trenches—‘ sighting,’’ they 
call it—along the side of a lake. The 


other side of the lake—Bulgars. In 
the shell area right enough, but safe 
to move about in twos and threes, for 
that number ar’nt worth a shell. This 
line had to be dug by their Brigade— 
Yeomen—in between caring for their 
horses and exercising them, plus the 
thousand other fatigues that cavalry is 
heir to. It’s needless to say that the 
Brigade were’nt pleased, but being 
good stuff, they were ready to play 
the game. 

“Dig at night and the other work 
by day, meanwhile the armchair rot- 
ter at home wants to know what the 
something something: the cavalry were 
doing at the front.’”? So thought the 
boy and his thoughts ran on. There 
was a girl—there always is a girl— 
he wondered what she’d think of this 
country, thank heaven she’d never see 
the place, how she would hate the 
cold, how . Then suddenly he let a 
vell out of him. ‘f Whoop, Tallv 
Ho!” A great dog fox got away not 
two horses’ length before him. He 
remembered in whose companv he was. 

“‘T’m sorry, General, but I couldn’t 
help it, he said, apologetically, ‘‘Look, 
there he goes,”’ pointing, ‘‘ The finest 
fox I’ve ever seen. Oh, for a pack of 
hounds.”’ 

All three, hunting men, loving the 
sport, and deprived of it for two sea- 
sons through the exigencies of war, 
sat and looked. The Fox—we spell 
him with a capital letter because he’s 
a capital fellow and has given us many 
a happy hour—crossed a donga and 
stopped on a knoll. 


_ 
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All ‘‘shop ”’ for the moment was 
forgotten and the General took com- 
mand—as was his prerogative—very 
quietly he issued orders. 

Turning to the Brigade Major: 
“You go to the right, we’ll ride him 
at sight. The plain won’t hide him.” 
Then to the A.D.C. ‘* You keep on 
my left, I'll ride centre and every time 
he ‘Jinks’ turn him ’’—he had lived 
in India and ridden many a good pig 
so could not get away from the ver- 
nacular—‘‘ drive him back because 
I’m sure he won’t run straight.”’ 

Then with a ‘‘ whoop ”’ they were 
after him all out, over the donga they 
went and not “ all jam ”’ either and 
on to the knoll. Our friend the Fox 
had stolen behind some rocks. They 
got him going, at least the General 
did, for with the true instincts of a 
huntsman he went right to him. Up 
he got and away like a yellow streak 
and then the hunt began. Not a blade 
of grass to hide him and the three 
galloping horses behind, he turned, 
or ‘* Jinked,’’ as the General said he 
would, left-handed to the A.D.C. 
They were well mounted, all three, 
and the junior riding a pony that had 
won him many a good scurry, so out 
he went, headed old Fox and drove 
him back on the centre. Again he 
turned right-handed and the B.M. 
turned him beautifullv. By this time 
they had gone two miles or more, Mr. 
Fox had done about twice as much, 
and being fat and well fed, wasn’t feel- 
ing quite up to the mark, he had never 
been hunted before. 

Then trouble came—to the hunters 
— big donga. Into it went the quarry 
and both wings of the hunt rode as 
hard as the Gods would let them to 
block him going up or down. They 
reached the edge, and found a good 
twenty feet sheer drop. They pulled 
up, just as the General viewed him 
went right-handed and the B.M. 
by a stroke of luck found a way over, 
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yelled as he had never yelled before. 
the other two got to him and made the 
crossing. 

** We've lost him I’m afraid,’’ said 
the General,and they hacked along to- 
gether, eyes alert but rather discon- 
solate. 

Suddenly! ‘‘ There he goes round 
those bushes,’’ whispered the B.M., 
and he then—forgetting everything 
everything but the chase—shouted 
** Spread out boys and ride cunnin’,”’ 
and away they streamed. Across a 
deserted farm which afforded a few 
small fences which brought joy to the 
hearts of all of them, and then out on 
to the plain again. The hunted one by 
this time was using his head and going 
straight, straight for the lake and 
straight for a little wood beside it- 
Now this wood was often shelled—- 
shrapnel—whenever they saw move- 
ment round it but, what of it, the three 
enthusiasts swept on. 

““ Head him,’’ hollered the General 
to the A.D.C. ‘‘ Cut him off from the 
the wood.”’ 

It was some way off yet, and just a 
chance he could do it, so he sat up his 
horse’s neck and rode. On the other 
flank the B.M. “ got his whip out ” 
and tried for the same thing, to head 
off our friend the Fox. Once he got in 
the wood he was lost for a certainity. 

Awonv thev went, the two of them all 
out; one a blood pony,and the other a 
blood horse, and the “ going ’’ was 
good. Thev had gore about 1 quarter 
of a mile when they both—almost sim- 
ultaneously — met their Waterloo. 
Through some bushes and bang on 
to a broad but shallow donga—lucky 
it was shallow—no time for a horse to 
eet his hocks under him and leap, 
just time to make a scramble of it, but 
it couldn’t be scrambled. Over they 
turned on to the carpet, properly un- 
buttoned; up they got, no harm done, 
and away again; it might have been 
done in drill time for they were up and 
away together. 
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The General when he saw them on 
the job once more, sat back and 
laughed ; this was living, then shoving 
his knees in, he went bang at the 
donga where the bushes were thin, and 
jumped it like a book. 

Meanwhile the two lightweights were 
trying hard to make up time and going 
all out, quite oblivious to shell areas 
and such like rot, but the good old Fox 
slipped them and gained the wood; 
they slid off their horses, loosened the 
girths and waited for the General. He 
wasn’t long coming. 

‘Lost him, I’m afraid,’’ he said. 

‘‘Suppose we try and beat the 
cover,’’ said the B.M. 

“* Right oh,”’ said the General, and 
a very slangy remark for a General to 
make, but he was human, and he was 
also hunting. 

So away they went. Off side leg up, 
and beating the saddle flap with their 
canes, no sign of our old pal. Quite 
a forlorn hope but they were still hunt- 
ing, and that meant much to them. 

“Let’s trv back,’’ shouted the 
A.D.C., “Til bet he is lying up in 
that thick serub.”’ 

As he had got the last word out of his 
mouth it came. The strafe. Whizz— 
bang—whistle. Shrapnel good and 
proper. There had been movement 
round the wood, therefore they were 
searching it. 

“Whoop Tally Ho!” shouted the 
B.M. 

** Get to our left,’ said the General. 

“* Mav hell blight ’em if they hit our 
Fox,”’ thought the A.D.C. 
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Three more plunked in, tearing the 
tree tops, while the three collected. 

““We asked for it,’’ said 
General. 

‘“ And we've got it,’’ said the B.M. 

‘* And now we’re hunted instead of 
hunting,’’ remarked the A.D.C. 

Whizz — bang — whistle — came 
another just over their heads. 

lhe General looked round and being 
some soldier sized the situation up. 

“They are searching the wood and 
they will keep on searching, we have 
some work to do this morning so I 
think we will what they call ‘‘ break 
cover.’’ Whizz—bang. Just on the 
right. 

“Whoop Tally Ho!’”’ shouted the 
General, but he wouldn’t go out of a 
walk. So solemnly they hacked 
through the wood, three men, two of 
them valuable, one perhaps useful, 
slowly marched through shrapnel to 
the edge of the wood simply because—-- 
because why? Let’s put it down to 
pride and leave it at that. 

Once clear they galloped, they were 
late, and had to make up time. 

Breasting a hill they 


the 


eased up. 
“* Jolly good gallop,’’ said the General. 
““ You’re right, sir, and if only we’d 
had hounds what a hunt,’’ sighed the 
B.M. 
“Oh ye Gods, but what a dashed 
fine imitation, and ended in being 


hunted ourselves. Why it’s almost 
worth writing home about,’’ said the 


a 
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Time: The close of a summer’s day 
in the early ‘‘ seventies.’’ 


Place: A Yorkshire lane famous for 
for the decision of foot races, trials 
of pedestrians and running dogs; 
a surface as level and as firm as a 
billiard table and without a bend; 
length over 600 yards. 


EARLY forty years’ have 

passed since the incident which 
I am going to try and describe, but | 
could still find my way from the old 
Yorkshire town in which my early 
days were spent, to the natural earth 
track two miles from its eastern boun- 
dary on which so many foot races 
were run, and both amateur and 
professional pedestrians tested by 
men who had made a science of 
timing. More than one Sheffield 
Handicap winner finished his pre- 
paration in that quiet spot—so isolated 
that it could not be over-looked—and 
men were brought from all parts of the 
West Riding to be tried. 

Boys were looked on as harmless : 
gaffers and runners alike had no idea 
that the youths who were generally 
about at trial time were at all inter- 
ested in pedestrianism ; had they seen 
how the various distance marks were 
examined afterwards with a view to 
seeing how the men had been handi- 
capped, greater caution might have 
been exercised and there would have 
been no astonishment at hearing that 
plans regarding .an intended coup 
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The World’s Fastest Runner 


By B. 


at Sheffield had become public pro- 
perty. 

It was in this way I saw a race 
which is still talked about in that part 
of the county of broad acres, and | 
doubt if any members of the small 
group present ever saw a_ finer 
struggle, not even at Powderhall or 
Sheffield. 

The race was between the fastest 
whippet which could be found in the 
north, and the speediest sprinter, a 
match being made over two hundred 
yards, the man to have eighty yards 
start. Figure that out, you men who 
have an idea of speed. The athlete 
had to run a hundred and twenty 
yards while the whippet almost flew 
two hundred. It was a race worth 
going many miles to see and a very 
big amount was wagered on the re- 
sult, the dog being a slight favourite 
for it was known she could shatter 12 
seconds for the full distance. 

We boys could only guess who the 
man was; he was not as big as most 
of the runners we had seen tested on 
the famous trial ground, but when sent 
out for a preliminary run there was 
no doubt about his identity; only one 
man in the whole of England could 
move as he did. With a low, sweep- 
ing action, which was the poetry of 
motion, head slightly bent forward, 
his hands clenched and carried high, 
he seemed to glide along without 
making an effort. 
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It was Hutchins without a doubt 
on whom we were looking, the great- 
est runner the world has ever seen, 
and had such a race as the one we 
were privileged to watch been adver- 
tised, thousands of lovers of foot- 
racing would have been present. 

The whippet, also, was given a run 
up the track; she moved beautifully, 
delighting her backers and_ rather 
shaking the confidence of the men who 
were opposing her. 

By the time the pedestrian had un- 
dressed, been massaged, seen on his 
mark and the relative distances 
measured by both parties to the match, 
the sun had gone down and there was 
not a breath of wind. From where we 
stood we had a magificent view, even 
though we were not allowed to stand 
anywhere near the tape and flags de- 
noting the finish; there was no pos- 
sible chance of timing what looked 
like being a herculean struggle. The 
whippet was unsheeted, carried to her 
mark and handed to a man of great 


experience, who, taking his charge by 
the nape of her neck and hind quar- 
ters, almost lay down waiting the 


pistol fire denoting the time for 
release. Her owner ran up the track, 
waving a handkerchief, and when he 
was close to the finish of the course 
of two hundred yards, bang went the 
pistol and the race started. 

Our eyes were on the pedestrian, 
who, up to two thirds of the distance 
looked like winning very easily, 
though, encouraged by the shouts of 
her backers the whippet was simply 
flying over the ground and, to cut the 
story short, she beat her human op- 
ponent literally on the tape, for as the 
runner broke through, the dog was the 
barest shade in front. 

The race was splendidly contested 
and the time 11$ seconds showed that 
both man and dog had moved to some 
purpose. 

It has taken me some time to tell 
the story of one of the greatest feats 
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of pedestrianism yet recorded ; it must 
be remembered that the man was run- 
ning practically unaided, but Hut- 
chins’s subsequent — performances 
proved him to be a marvellous runner, 
and it is to regretted that though he 
beat all existing records at the dis- 
tances in private, he never showed his 
fastest pace at either one hundred 
yards or a quarter of a mile in pub- 
lic, and as regards the latter distance 
he could, no doubt, shake 47 seconds, 
for he simply lost the American amat- 
eur, the late L. E. Myers, in a trial 
run in Sydney. While the latter was 
showing such brilliant form in Eng- 
land—he was running “‘ the quarter ”’ 
in a little less than 49 seconds—Hut- 
chins was his constant companion, 
and there is no telling what trials the 
two ran together; as regards. their 
little dust-up in Australia, the Lon- 
doner has said in an interview. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, there was a trial. I stuck Myers 
up, I should say, nine yards, but I 
have no idea what distance we were set 
to run. What I do know is that when 
we had gone, I should say, about 300 
or 400 yards, | caught Myers. Where- 
upon, as he, not I, was running the 
trial, | eased up and let him finish at 
his own pace; I had done my share of 
the work ...... I had not laid my- 
self out to run such a trial, but I knew 
perfectly well that I could get 400 
yards or a quarter easily enough. Had 
I run out that test with Myers it could 
only have had one result.’’ 

Hutchins was modest about his run- 
ning, even when at his best; he is 
the same now, and no one, not know- 
ing the man, would credit him with 
possessing so fine a record as a pedes- 
trian. 

For years he worked as an artisan in 
Woolwich Arsenal without even the 
hundreds of men there who are interest- 
ed in sport having the faintest idea 
that their quiet fellow workman was 
the only man living who could claim 
to have run three hundred yards in 
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even time, in other words, in 30 se- 
conds. That superb performance was 
done from scratch in a handicap run 
at Powderhall, Edinburgh, on Jan- 
uary 2nd, 1884. No man approached 
it—though Day, the Blackpool pedes- 
trian, is credited with having given 
the time a good shaking in a private 
trial—till Donaldson, the Australian, 
beat it at Manchester in August, 19138. 
The latter also was accomplished in a 
handicap, but with the most material 
difference that the Australian did not 
actually break the tape; he was just 
beaten, but timed independently, he 
was said to have run the full distance 
in a fraction less than 380 seconds. 
Some authorities credit him with the 
record; others will not have it, and 
therefore, Hutchins’s old figures still 
find a place in the record books. 

Donaldson is a very fine runner, as 
witness his wonderful performance at 
Pontypridd in 1912, when he beat the 
South African, Walker, in a race for 
the 130 yards championship in 12 */,, 
seconds, while in the following season 
he ran 220 yards at Glasgow in 21 '/,, 
seconds. 

Of the two three hundred yards runs 
the one of Hutchins is undoubtedly 
the better. he won his trial the day 
before in 293 seconds and in the actual 
race gave McMasters, of Jarrow, and 
Telfer, of Hawick, who were in the 
same school,’’ thirty and thirty-two 
yards respectively. A disagreement 
regarding money accounted for Hut- 
chins withdrawing from the trian- 
gular partnership, and the old backers 
were badly hit by the result of the 
race, they thought it was a certainty 
for McMasters and speculated accord- 
ingly. 

Hutchins won four Sheffield handi- 
caps, his fastest being at the Hyde 
Park grounds in February, 1882, when 
he was timed to run eight yards in- 
side evens; he also ran 140 yards in 
133 seconds and 150 in 143 seconds. 
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The ex-amateur, Applegarth, now in 
Salonica, by the way, must be men- 
tioned in this article, for he has beaten 
the great Donaldson, and holds re- 
cords from 150 to 220 yards, but the 
most ardent of the little Yorkshire- 
man’s admirers cannot place him on 
the same plane as Harry Hutchins of 
Putney, the greatest sprint runner the 
world has known. His praises are 
sung wherever lovers of pedestrianism 
gather, and there are men alive who 
remember him as a newsboy in the em- 
ploy of Messrs. W. H. Smith and 
Sons at Putney railway station. It 
was his speed in running alongside 
trains passing through the station in 
his efforts to sell papers which first 
brought him into notice, and I believe 
I am right in saying that the man to 
first recognise his wonderful merit was 
Mr. E. Hobson, who won the Cesare- 
witch with Burnaby in 1892, and the 
Cambridgeshire with Indian Queen 
two years later. The Putney news- 
boy was sent to Mr. Unwin, at Shef- 
field, and while gaining a modest 
living on a dairy farm, was steadily 
preparing for his appearance in a big 
handicap at Sheffield. That he was 
successful with a start of 54 yards from 
George Wallace, the then champion, 
is a matter of sporting history. From 
that day he never looked back; he did 
his supporters excellent service, and 
was a most popular champion for years. 
His part in the fiasco at Little Bridge, 
when due to run Gent has been already 
described in ‘‘ The Badminton Mag- 
azine ’’; had not the mob stopped the 
men from running and wrecked the 
ground, a very sensational race would 
have been seen, for Hutchins was in 
splendid form and had run a é trial 
seven yards inside even time. His 
claim to be the world’s greatest 
sprinter was never seriously contested, 
and as a life-long lover of peds and 
pedestrianism I am proud to pay this 
slight tribute to a runner who can only 
be described as phenomenal. 


THE HEAD. 


A Fortnight in an Indian Jungle 


By A SUBALTERN. 


N May, 1915, F. V. and I obtained 

a fortnight’s leave and started off 
for the Motinala Forest Reserve in the 
Central Provinces, which the Com- 
misioner had set aside, that year, for 
the use of Territorial officers. Apart 
from the prospects of ‘‘ shikar,’’ this 
jungle is particularly attractive after 
the heat and glare of a dusty canton- 
ment, as it is full of evergreen “ sal ”’ 
trees with, here and there, delightful 
grassy glades, cool and pleasant to the 
eye. The Phen river which flows 
through it is never dry, and so attracts 
game of every description. 

We settled down in a little inspec- 
tion hut on the edge of the forest and 
summoned the local ‘‘ shikaris,’’? who 
were full of hopes of good sport. And, 
indeed, it seemed as if we had found 
the shikaris’ paradise when, the very 
evening of our arrival, we saw a cloud 
of kites soaring above the jungle and 


found a natural “ kill ’’ carefully cov- 
ered with leaves. We at once tied up 
buffalo calves in likely places and 
awaited events. 

The next day the tiger was actually 
seen by one of the “ shikaris’’ drink- 
ing at a pool close to our bungalow 
and on the morrow one of the calves 
was killed near by. Inexperienced as 
we were, we decided all three to sit up 
over the kill and the ‘‘ shikaris ’’ were 
sent forward to build ‘‘ machans ”’ or 
platforms in trees near by. We fol- 
lowed later and, before the ‘‘machans’’ 
were complete, we heard the tiger roar 
as he approached. We went up those 
trees like monkeys, skinning our knees 
in our haste and, I expect, giving Sher 
Khan ample warning of our presence. 
At any rate, he contented himself with 
making a lot of noise all round us and 
then disappeared. We returned to 
camp as soon as it became too dark to 
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see and started making arrangements 
for a beat. 

Next morning we started off with 
about a hundred villagers who were 
to drive the tiger towards a nullah 
which we could command from trees. 
We selected a few trusted men as 
““ stops,’’ who were to prevent the tiger 
breaking through the line of guns by 
tapping on their trees. As soon as 
we were settled in our ‘‘machans ”’ 
the signal was given and the beat began 
with the fearful din, which the native 
invariably raises, ostensibly to 
frighten the tiger, but, in reality, to 
give himself courage. A few minutes 
later a loud cough told us that the tiger 
had been disturbed and we began to 
hear movements in the jungle in front 
of us. First a herd of sambhur came 
crashing through and then a whole 
sounder of wild pig. At last I heard 
the steady tread of the king of the jun- 
gle and, after what seemed ages, I 
caught sight of him trotting slowly 
along the opposite side of the nullah. 
I had raised my rifle to my shoulder 
long before, and I followed him for 
a few yards before I fired. The shot 
hardly seemed to disturb him. He 
stopped an instant and then started 
climbing the bank away from me as I 
fired my second barrel. He moved 
slowly on and then turned round and 
came down into the nullah almost be- 
low my tree. Here he stumbled and fell 
just as I fired with my second rifle. He 
never moved again. The first shot had 
hit him just behind the shoulder and 
must have been fatal. 

The next day we divided the jungle 
into three sections and started early 
with a shikari apiece. The shikaris, 
Baigars, were perfect stalkers and it 
was wonderful to watch them treading 
silently through the jungle, apparently 
without purpose, till suddenly they 
would stop, and creeping stealthily for- 
ward, would point out a herd of deer 
lying in the long grass. One by one 
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the heads would be raised and then 
with a snort of fear the herd would 
gallop off. That afternoon V. shot a 
fine cheetah or spotted deer, and on 
his way home brought down a nil- 
ghai (blue bull) with a good running 
shot. It rained that night and we had 
high hopes that this would bring out 
the black bear, who loves to dig for 
roots when the earth is soft. The 
morning stalk was fruitless, but com- 
ing home that evening, I saw a large 
black bear trundling across a forest 
clearing. I ran after him with my 
heavy rifle and fired both barrels. I 
was rather breathless and both shots 
went low. The bear disappeared in a 
great hurry. A few minutes later two 
more shots rang out. Apparently 
Bhalu had passed V. at full gallop 
and had managed to escape two 
chance shots. 

The nilghai had been left out all 
night—in the morning we found it 
half eaten by what appeared to be a 
panther. We were greatly excited, 
but our hopes were dashed to the 
ground by an old shikari, who, after 
carefully examining the pug marks, 
pronounced the thief to be a hyena. 

After a couple more days in which 
V. shot another cheetah, F. brought 
down a fine boar and I missed another 
bear, we moved camp to South Phen 
jungle. Here we had some rather 
fruitless stalking. Deer abounded 
but heads ran small. On the second 
evening V. sighted another some 
300 yards away and fired at least ten 
shots without effect, much to the 
amusement of the shikaris. It looked 
is if he had tried to ‘‘ bracket ’’ the 
beast in true gunner fashion. The 
same evening I had a long shot at a 
nilghai, which vanished with a_bel- 
low in the jungle. We looked for 


blood tracks in vain and at last found 
a single horn. It had been smashed 
clean off by my bullet. 

Next day we decided to have a 
scratch beat in a spot where a tigress 
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had recently been seen. The jungle 
was very thick and as soon as the 
beat began, deer crashing 
through. Not knowing what to ex- 
pect, | had my two rifles before me on 
the machan. Suddenly a tiger ap- 
peared absolutely noiselessly along 
the jungle path straight below my 
tree. I was able to grab my Express 
without disturbing it and at such close 
range, I could hardly miss. The bul- 
let pierced above the left shoulder and 
came out at the right side. She (for 
it turned out to be a tigress) dropped 
in her tracks and never moved. 
When the beat ended we discovered 
that a cub had been captured by a 
shikari. Poor little beast, it was very 
frightened, and it was a_ pathetic 
sight, crouching over its mother’s 
body. We took him back to camp, 
strapped on a native bed, covered 
with leaves and bushes to make him 
feel at home. For a couple of days 


he would touch nothing, till finally we 
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later he learnt to lap it himself. 

Our leave was now drawing to a 
close, and with many regrets we set 
out to the village, where the mess car 
was to meet us. ‘‘ Dimples,’’ as the 
cub was christened, became more 
friendly as we left his home, and he 
looked a comic sight perched up on 
the seat of the car snarling at the vil- 
lagers as we passed. He is probably 
the first of his race to ride in a motor! 

We came back to the station splen- 
didly refreshed by our fortnight in the 
jungle. Given good sport and good 
company, | know of no better anti- 
dote to the heat and strain of an 
Indian hot weather. ‘‘ Dimples ”’ be- 
came a great pet and used to follow 
us about like a dog. Apart from his 
table manners, which were never any- 
thing but disgusting, he was as well- 
behaved as could be. Later, as he 
grew stronger, he became rather fierce 
and we had to part with him. 
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Hunting in 


HIS is the fourth article on the 

hunting outlook which I have been 
privileged to write for the magazine 
nce the outbreak of the war. Each 
year 1 have had to tell of increasing 
difficulties to be surmounted by those 
who are endeavouring to keep fox- 
hunting on its legs until the cessation 
of hostilities. My story has always 
been that of the unswerving determin- 
ation of hunting people who are left at 
home not to allow the grand old sport 
to go under while thousands of the 
keenest foxhunters are fighting for 
their country on the various battle 
fronts. It would be a poor reward, nay, 
a tragedy, for those gallant warriors 
to find many of the best foxhunting 
establishments broken up upon their 
return home. 

This, it may be said, is only a sen- 
timental reason for the continuance of 
hunting in war time, but I contend it 
is a reason sufficiently powerful to be 
held consistently in view. Still, there 
are even stronger arguments for the 
preservation of hunting—among them 
being its undeniable value in the pro- 
vision of the best type of light horses 
for the army, its importance as a school 
for horsemanship and nerve, its bene- 
fit to the countryside in causing money 
to circulate in rural districts which 
would indeed be dull places in winter 
without the hounds. 

Racing. hunting and shooting have 
all been seriously threatened by the 
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War Time 


prolongation of the war into its fourth 
year. In May and June it was touch- 
and-go with the future of the Turf in 
Iingland, but happily that crisis has 
has passed, and racing, although not 
in full swing, has at all events been 
resumed upon restricted lines. The 
outlook for shooting was gloomy until 
the end of July, when the restrictions 
upon the sale and purchase of shot gun 
ammunition was withdrawn. Some of 
the faddists who have their knife into 
racing have also busied themselves in 
an attempt to secure the suspension of 
fox-hunting. The same sort of policy 
has been pursued in the House of Com- 
mons—questions by Mr. Will Thorne, 
Mr. Joseph King, Mr. Aneurin Wil- 
liams, and the like, to the Food Con- 
troller, the Board of Agriculture and 
other Government Departments, all 
carefully designed to discredit hunt- 
ing. At one time alleged poultry 
losses would be the subject of vicious 
questions ; at another time it would be 
suggested that hounds and hunters 
were consuming the food of the nation. 
One M.P. actually asserted that but- 
chers’ meat was being given to hounds. 

Fortunately the busy faddists have 
not received much sympathy from 
those officials in the House of Com- 
mons who know the true facts of the 
hunting situation. But you only have 
to hammer away long enough on a 
certain subject at Westminster in order 
to create an atmosphere and the House 
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shelters so many cranks at the present 
time that the campaign against fox- 
hunting has not been without support. 

One way and another, therefore, it 
has been a very anxious time for the 
well wishers of hunting. At the close 
of last season the aspect did not look 
at all promising. In the middle of June 
some of the leading London daily jour- 
nals gave publicity to the following in- 
sidious paragraph : 


FOXHOUNDS AND FOOD. 


Now that the fox-hunting associa- 
tions of the United States are willing to 
receive hounds from this country and re- 
turn them after the war, it is suggested 
that the difficulties of masters of hounds 
would be largely removed if the Govern- 
ment were to prohibit fox-hunting next 
season. Thousands of tons of oats, 
oatmeal, and rice would, it is said, be 
saved, men could be released for the 
army or the land, foxes and their de- 
predations on poultry could be reduced 
to a minimum, while before the 1918 
season the numbers of hounds and 
foxes could be restored to the normal. 


I do not know who was responsible 
for sending out that announcement to 
the papers, but it was about as neat a 
stab in the back as could be given to 


fox-hunting. The amusing sugges- 
tion is that ‘‘ if the Government were 
to prohibit fox-hunting next season ”’ 
Masters of hounds would be grateful. 
The reply is that Masters of hounds 
are agreed that it would be fatal to the 
interests of hunting in the majority of 
countries to suspend operations for an 
entire season. It would be interesting 
to learn by what process the numbers 
of foxes could be restored to the normal 
before the 1918 season if reduced to “ a 
minimum ”’ this year. 

The weakest point in the case of 
those who suggest that hunting should 
be suspended for a season—and the 
same thing applies to racing—is that 
war conditions may be much the same 
.Welve months hence as thev are now. 
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Who can guarantee that the war will 
end in the ensuing year? Allies and 
enemy alike are no doubt desirous of 
peace, but the speeches of Mr. Lloyd 
George and the new German Chancel- 
lor in July do not hold out the slightest 
hope of peace until a definite military 
decision has been arrived at. The de- 
plorable Russian debacle will not tend 
to shorten the fighting. It is regret- 
ably conceivable therefore, that the 
war may pursue its ghastly course for 
a long time yet. To talk, then, of sus- 
pending hunting for one season and 
resuming it the next is the merest clap- 
trap. It is a device of the spoil-sports 
to get in that knock-out blow at hunt- 
ing for which they have long been 
hoping. 

Happily means have been devised 
by which the entire suspension of hunt- 
ing will not be necessary. During the 
summer the Committee of the Masters 
of Foxhounds’ Association were able 
to present some important figures to 
the Food Controller. It was shown 
that in the kennels of 169 packs of fox- 
hounds and staghounds in the United 
Kingdom—very small or trencher fed 
packs being ignored—7490 couples of 
hounds were kept in the season 1913- 
14. This year the number of hounds 
in the same kennels had been reduced 
approximately to 4415 couples. In 
other words, 3075 couples have been 
voluntarily dispensed with in order to 
conform with war-time conditions. 
The amount of food fit for human con- 
sumption which was in stock in those 
169 kennels on May 21st of this year 
comprised 3510 tons of oatmeal, 100 
tons of rice and 35 tons of maize— 
nearly all of this purchased before the 
development of the submarine cam- 
paign caused the food problem to be- 
come acute. 

It has been calculated at the Ministry 
of Food that the quantity of food re- 
quired to carry on hunting for another 
twelve months will not be more than 
600 tons, taking into consideration the 
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stock which M.F.H.’s at present hold, 
and assuming that a hound needs one 
pound per day of cereal in the addition 
to the horseflesh he gets. 

These figures conclusively show that 
the continuance of hunting for another 
season is not going to place an impor- 
tant strain upon the cereal resources 
of the nation, but the Ministry of 
Food, while appreciating the fact, 
has resolved to move cautiously. For 
the present it contents itself with issu- 
ing licenses to Masters of Hounds for 
only three months, the licenses being 
granted, of course, in proportion to the 
needs of the different kennels. Masters 
of Hounds are assured therefore, of a 
three months’ supply of food for their 
hounds, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that licenses will not be renewed 
at the expiration of that period. 

Thus we see that so far as hounds 
are concerned hunting is safe for the 
coming season. But what of the 
horses? According to the Horses 
(Rationing) Order 1917, which came 
into force on May 2lst, hunters were 
specially included in Schedule IV. as 
being among the horses not entitled 
to receive any cereal foodstuffs. This 
order, of course, had to be modified if 
hunting was not to be suspended alto- 
gether. The position at the time of 
writing is that the Food Controller is 
permitting rations for horses ridden by 
Masters, Hunt Servants, and Hunt 
Secretaries, the allowance consisting 
of 6 Ibs. of oats per day from July 15th 
to October Ist. After that day the 
rations will be increased to 12 lbs. per 
day.* 

As yet there is no definite promise of 
an allowance of oats for horses belong- 
ing to Hunt subscribers. The import- 
tance of keeping a number of hunters 
in hard condition as a reserve for the 
cavalry is assuredly sufficient justifi- 
cation for a relaxation in the present 
restriction of cereals. 

Naturally it is feared by Hunt Com- 
mittees that subscriptions will suffer if 
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of their horses through lack of rations. 
How far the fear is justified cannot be 
decided yet, but it is clear that if a 
wholesale dropping off of subscrip- 
tions occurs hunting cannot be carried 
on except in exceptional cases where 
rich men are willing to bear the brunt 
of the unavoidable expenditure. I 
know of one Hunt, with a history of 
more than 100 years, which is at pres- 
ent threatened with extinction owing to 
lack of funds. Other Hunts are in the 
same fix. 

Thus it behoves hunting people 
who are sorely tempted by the Horses 
Rationing Order to stop their sub- 
scriptions, to reconsider the situa- 
tion. Hunting wants all the help, mon- 
etary and otherwise, that it can get 
just now, and to withdraw subscrip- 
tions at this moment is to do the sport 
a disservice from which it may not 
readily recover. One of the Generals 
who has done so well at the Front 
wrote recently to a friend imploring 
him to do all in his power to prevent 
foxhunting from collapsing. He ad- 
ded: ‘ There is a fox-earth near my 
camp, and the smell of it is lovely; it 
cheers me all the time!’ A thought 
for those who have left hunting in the 
keeping of those at home ought to be 
sufficient to decide the issue when the 
subscriptions for the season are being 
considered. 

On this subject the following occurs 
in a note which the Duke of Beaufort 
kindly sends me: ‘“‘ If people are not 
allowed to give their horses oats they 
will not be able to hunt, and in that 
case will not care to subscribe. This 
will make it hard on Masters of 
Hounds, but I hope to put it right. 
Anyhow we must keep hunting going. 
It would never do to let it drop and I 
hope it never will.’’ 

Doubtless the compulsory ploughing 
up of large areas of grass lands with 
a view to increasing the amount of 
home-grown corn will render certain 
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districts a trifle less attractive from the 
riding standpoint than they were wont 
to be. But after all that is a very small 
matter, and the great point is that 
tarmers were for the most part never 
more loyal towards foxhunting than 
they are at the present time. They rec- 
ognise the unparallelled difficulties 
with which Masters of Hounds and 
Hunt Committees have to contend in 
war time, and the marks of sympathy 
and goodwill they have shown in al- 
most every country should never be 
forgotten by hunting people. If any- 
thing were wanting to show that the 
farmers entertain a deeply rooted affec- 
tion for Britain’s premier field sport 
this war has brought forth plenty of 
evidence of the right kind. 

Take two stories told by that distin- 
guished soldier and fine sportsman, 
Lieut.-General Sir E. A. H. Alderson, 
who took over the Mastership of the 
South Shropshire Foxhounds not long 
before the war, and has retained that 
office in spite of his prolonged absence 


on military duty. On one of the very 


few occasions that Sir Edwin has 
found it possible to ride out with his 
pack he saw some cart colts, excited by 
the hounds, do very considerable dam- 
age to a gate. Next day he sent a 
message to the occupier of the farm, 
saying he would be glad to give him a 
new gate. The farmer returned word 
that he very much appreciated the 
offer, but he could, and he would, 
make good the gate himself. 

On another occasion Sir Edwin met 
in Shrewsbury a certain farmer who 
said he wanted hounds to meet at his 
house. The Master replied that he 
would be pleased to accede to that 
request, but the Hunt had decided, on 
account of the state of the land, to meet 
for the rest of the season to draw the 
hill country only, and to avoid all pos- 
sible damage. The farmer then said : 
there won’t be any damage, 
and, look here, you come and meet at 
my place, and if anyone complains 
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about damage, I’ll guarantee to pay 
for it.’’ Sir Edwin Alderson thinks it 
is indeed worth while to hunt a country 
for three seasons and see your hounds 
hunt only about fifteen times in those 
three seasons, when you are met by the 
farmers and the country in the spirit 
of which these two instances are typi- 
cal. 

I have been fortunate to receive from 

General Alderson a long and _ inter- 
esting letter on the position of fox- 
hunting. As a soldier who commanded 
the Canadian Contingent through 
some of the heaviest fighting in Flan- 
ders and who has been Master in vari- 
ous climes of many packs of hounds, 
his views on the military as well as the 
sporting side of foxhunting are peculi- 
arly significant and authoritative. Sir 
Edwin sincerely hopes that it will be 
possible to carry on hunting in his 
country during the coming season. He 
Says : 
*“T have the hounds, and I have the 
horses, and there are foxes in the coun- 
try. All that is wanted is a definite 
decision as to whether we may feed 
the horses. The hounds, I think, can 
be managed. Also I think the financial 
difficulty can be overcome.”’ 

The stories I have just narrated will 
indicate the cordiality of farmers to- 
wards hunting in Sir Edwin Alde1 
son’s country. He has made it a prac- 
tice he tells me, to buy locally every- 
thing possible for the horses and 
hounds, etce., and he finds by his 
accounts (and he keeps very careful 
ones) that £3,000 i.e., £1,000 each 
season has been spent within a radius 
of ten miles of the kennels (which are 
practically in the centre of the country) 
since he took the mastership in 1914. 

And now to give General Alderson’s 
valuable and decided opinion upon the 
worth of hunting to the nation. He 
Says: 

“That hunting is of the utmost 
value to the Empire there can be no 
doubt whatever. I have forty years’ 
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service, and never have I seen our 
mounted troops half so well mounted 
as they were at the beginning of the 


war. <A large majority of the horses 
were obviously hunters, and it so hap- 
pens that— the time being August— 
they were either fit or just being got 
fit. Take only my own case. Out of 
my sixteen medium-weight horses the 
Remount people took ten, all being 
hard, fit, serviceable horses.’’ 

Suppose,’’ continues Sir Edwin, 
““the cavalry want fit horses in a 
month’s time, and there is no hunting, 
there will be very few suitable horses 
and no fit ones available in the coun- 
iry. Take the officers. A man who 
rides to hounds with valour and discre- 
tion is a half-made soldier and leader of 
men. I have been lucky enough as a 
serving soldier to be the master of, and 
to hunt, eight different packs of hounds 
in all parts of the world, and I have 
seen again and again the value of hunt- 
ing to soldiers. I am now carrying on 
my present (and ninth) pack, because 
[ am sure it would be a calamity for 
the country if hunting were to stop. 

“Only the other day, Sir David 
Henderson, the Chief of the Royal 
Flying Corps, said that a man who 
was a horseman made the best aero- 
plane pilot! That is all the more of a 
compliment to the horseman because 
Sir David is not a horseman himself.’’ 

It may be mentioned that all the men 
of Sir Edwin’s Hunt staff, excepting 
his kennel huntsman, who attested and 
was exempted, enlisted and did not 
wait to be “‘ fetched.’’ He has now 
only a one-legged feeder and a boy 
in the kennels, and his old stud groom 
and boys in the stable. Every Hunt, 
of course, is similarly short-handed. 
Hunt servants of military age now re- 
ceive no special treatment in regard 
to liability for Army service, although 
the importance of keeping hunting 
alive might well be urged in their 
favour. All the eligible men, there- 
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fore, have gone from the kennels, 
and Masters are rubbing along as best 
they can with a few grey-headed or 
very juvenile servants. In some cases 
the ladies of the Hunts have given 
valuable assistance in looking after the 
hounds. 

A little while back I was reading a 
book by Mr. H. G. Wells, written 
after a brief visit to the Front, in which 
he declared that the horse was dead as 
far as modern warfare was concerned. 
Such a statement, if permitted to pass 
uncontroverted, would do considerable 
harm to the horse-breeding industry. 
To Mr. Wells’ opinion, the result of 
casual observation of trench fighting, 
| would prefer that of a notable sol- 
dier, Lieutenant-General G. T. M. 
Bridges, the chief Army representative 
with the British War Commission 
which recently returned from the 
United States. In the artillery branch 
of the service, says this officer, the 
horse is still not only the most useful, 
but in many instances cannot be re- 
placed by tractors or motor vehicles 
of any type. The pack horse, though 
occupying a humble position, is none 
the less indispensable. Munitions, food 
and water are carried by him into 
regions where the motor cannot pene- 
trate. Cavalry cannot at present be 
used for flank movements, formerly 
one of its chief objectives, but, accord- 
ing to General Bridges : 

‘‘TIn rapid movements to assist in 
the capture of villages and to hold 
them until reinforcements are supplied, 
the cavalry are frequently used. Asa 
matter of fact, the cavalry to-day is 
mounted infantry, most useful on ac- 
count of its mobility, while in some 
instances their mounts are used to 
bring infantry to the front in quick 
order. The cavalry is now armed 
with Vickers machine guns on pack, 
every troop having one machine gun, 
the Lewis preferred, when obtainable, 
and they always render a good account 
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of themselves. General Haig is a 
strong believer in the cavalry, and 
while he holds it behind the lines, he 
will not permit it to be decreased. 
When the German line is finally 
broken the cavalry will be needed to 
occupy and hold advanced ground un- 
‘il the arrival of infantry and artillery 
reinforcements. The day of the old- 
time cavalry has probably passed, but 
in many respects the cavalry is still a 
most serviceable branch of the Army.”’ 

This seems effectually to dispose of 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ conclusions. It is 
not surprising to know that General 
Bridges votes a good hunter as the 
most suitable and serviceable mount 
for officers. The Army Council, too, 
has recently declared that ‘‘ saddle 
horse will always be in demand, and 
for this purpose nothing can compare 
with the well-bred hunter or cob.”’ All 
of which helps to demonstrate the 
value of foxhunting and the import- 
ance of keeping up the hunting stock. 

Colonel W. Hall Walker, to whom 
the nation is deeply indebted for his 
magnificent gift of the Tully Stud, 
tells me he hopes to carry on the 
Cheshire Hounds this season, hunting 
three days a week instead of six. Dur- 
ing last season his hounds killed over 
one hundred brace of foxes, and since 
then another seventy-five brace have 
been destroyed by digging. And yet 
there are still foxes everywhere and 
they are doing no damage to poultry 
except in rare instances. On the con- 
trary, they are keeping down the rats 
and also—their favourite food—rab- 
bits. 

Here are Colonel Hall Walker’s 
views as to the desirability of continu- 
ing hunting. 

“The main object of carrying on 
hunting in the first place is to provide 
the Army with a reserve of Cavalry 
and Artillery horses, fit and ready at 
a moment’s notice in case a shortage 
occurs at the Front. Secondly, it pro- 
vides a market for the breeding of light 
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horses by the farmer. He would never 
breed at all if this market did not exist, 
because it does not pay to breed for 
the Army alone. It is the surplus the 
Army gets, and the higher the num- 
bers in the surplus the higher the 
standard of horses there will be to buy 
remounts from. If a farmer sells a 
horse at a good price, or takes a prize, 
or breeds a winner—all his neigh- 
bours think they can do the same, and 
try. That is how we get the horses 
bred. In Ireland the farmers have al- 
ready turned to cart horse breeding. 
Hunting not only makes the horse, it 
makes the man as well. Our best fly- 
ing men are horsemen, their hands are 
better, they have a lighter touch.” 

Prospects in the Shires may be fair- 
ly summed up in this sentence by 
Captain Frank Forester, the Master of 
the Quorn: ‘‘ Hunting here will be 
much the same as last season unless we 
are knocked out altogether.’’ To this 
he adds, ‘‘ Once let hunting drop and 
{ don’t think it will be got up again.”’ 

From Mr. Fernie’s country I hear 
that the hounds left in the kennels look 
well. Here, as everywhere else, the 
number of couples has been greatly re- 
duced. There are still foxes enough to 
keep hunting alive; the only thing, 
philosophically declares my friend, is 
to make the best of everything and to 
hope for better times. 

From the Pytchley country I am 
told that the prospects are much the 
same as last season. ‘‘ The food 
question is the chief difficulty to-day,”’ 
remarks my correspondent, ‘‘ but we 
hope to be allowed sufficient to carry 
on a reduced kennel and stud to en- 
able us to keep down the stock of foxes 
in the country, which has been our 
primary object of late.’’ 

The Grafton will continue hunting 
two days a week. ‘“‘ If it were peace 
time,’’ writes the Master, Major Henry 
Hawkins, ‘‘ the prospects would be 
very good, as there is no lack of 
foxes, and the farmers are very keen 
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to keep hunting going. It is not for 
me to remind you of the amount of 
good that foxhunting does to the coun- 
try, but this I do know, that if fox- 
hunting is once stopped the anti-sport 
cranks will have won, and it will never 
really be able to be started again, un- 
less in one of our colonies.” 

A cheery and vigorous letter comes 
from Lord Willoughby de Broke, the 
joint Master of the Warwickshire. 
‘* The future of foxhunting depends 
on the number and influence of those 
who desire to carry iton. Like nearly 
all British institutions it is a mixture 
of sentiment and business. The bus- 
iness end of it is proved to the hilt by 
the amount of money spent on it, and 
by the fact that if it had not been for 
foxhunting the Expeditionary Force 
would never have got to France at all. 
As regards sentiment I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that in the Warwick- 
shire country the whole community 
from top to bottom is in favour of its 
survival, and of its revival if, indeed, 
it be partially suspended. Those who 

wanted to put down bear-baiting, not 
because it gave pain to the bear, but 
because it gave pleasure to the spec- 
tators, have their modern representa- 
tives, no doubt. But we shall beat 
them. The inherent value of the sport 
is illimitable and invincible.” 

Mr. Albert Brassey is about to begin 
his forty-fifth season in the Mastership 
of Heythrop, hunting two days a week 
instead of four, and hounds are re- 
duced to about twenty-five couples. 
Where foxes are doing damage among 
poultry, steps are being taken to reduce 
the number. Mr. Brassey points out 
that at the start of the war consider- 
ably more than 150,000 horses were 
provided by the various Hunts, nearly 
all in condition to work, and also men 
who could ride. ‘‘ Every effort,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ should be made to keep hounds 
together. If once they are allowed to 
disperse it will be very difficult to raise 
a pack again.”’ 
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Another veteran Master, Mr. E. P. 
Rawnsley, who has hunted the South- 
wold since 1880, reports a reasonable 
stock of cubs in the country, though 
not at all an excessive number, and he 
hopes to carry on with a reduction in 
hounds, horses and staff. ‘‘Hunting,”’ 
he says, “‘ is being kept going in this 
country for two reasons. First for the 
sake of the men who are on service and 
look to us at home to keep it going 
that they may, we hope, return to 
enjoy it. Secondly, the enormous im- 
portance it is to the breeding of light 
horses, which without hunting would 
practically cease.’’ 

Earl Manvers, the Master of the 
Rufford, is equally emphatic in regard 
to the encouragement of horse-breed- 
ing. ‘* The experience gained in the 
hunting field,’’ he asserts, ‘‘ has been 
of much use to many of our troops in 
this world-wide war. There will al- 
ways be a class who are opposed to 
foxhunting, not because it does any 
harm, but because it gives pleasure to 
many. We need not mind these peo- 
ple, but I can assure you that the con- 
tinuance of hunting in these anxious 
days gives Masters many difficulties 
to overcome, and they are grateful to 
those who can help them to maintain 
the finest sport in the world till better 
times come.”’ 

Now that the Ministry of Food has 
agreed to issue licenses for hound food 
and oat rations for the horses of the 
Hunt officials, Mr. E. E. Barclay ex- 
pects to get through the season satis- 
factorily with the Puckeridge. This 
country is by no means overstocked, 
but there is a sufficient stock of foxes. 
By taking out small packs on hunting 
days Mr. Barclay hopes to hunt all 
parts of the country fairly. He agrees 
with the other M.F.H.’s whose opin- 
ions I have quoted that it would be 
difficult to start hunting again if it 
were once stopped. ‘‘ People seem 
to forget,’’ he writes, “‘ that without 
fox-hunting there is no inducement for 
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horse-breeders to breed light horses, 
and if hunting were stopped the sup- 
ply of half-bred horses bred would be 
a very negligible quantity, and the 
Army Remount Department would not 
be able to obtain anything like the 
required number of Artillery and Cav- 
alry horses for their requirements. 
Beyond the noisy faddists who want 
to stop everything they don’t agree 
with or understand, I can hear of no 
feeling against hunting in any way, 
and I, personally, in the Puckeridge 
country, have so far received every 
help and encouragement from local 
landowners, farmers, poultry-keepers 
and soldiers at the Front, to carry on 
the Hunt in these difficult times. So 
that when our absent ones return from 
the war they may still find the fine old 
sport of fox-hunting, which has done 
so much to make gallant officers for the 
army, going on and ready for them to 
take their well-earned relaxation in 


and thus help them to forget the hor- 
rors they have seen and been through 


when fighting for their King and 
Country.” 

My correspondent in the Blackmore 
Vale tells me that every one in that 
country is well disposed towards hunt- 
ing, and although the Hunt is very 
short-handed as to servants, it is 
hoped to struggle along. Much the 
same applies to Earl Bathurst’s side 
of the Vale of White Horse, while as 
for the other side of that Vale, Major 
W. F. Fuller, who was unable to get 
back to England through the whole of 
last season, sends me a line from the 
Front saying that he hears the far- 
mers are very keen that hunting should 
be continued. 

Masters of Hounds in Ireland have 
their share of worries and difficulties 
during the war, but all the packs have 
been kept on. A friend in the Kildare 
country assures me that the farmers 
there are most anxious to help to keep 
the Hunt alive until brighter days, and 
foxes are plentiful. The farmer in the 
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south of Ireland usually breeds a few 


‘light horses, so no one knows better 
‘than he the importance of hunting. 


He knows too, that the sport is the 
means of circulating a very large sum 
of money that would be badly missed 
in the country districts. 

In Meath I| gather that prospects are 
not particularly brilliant, especially in 
a financial sense. Things do not get 
easier as the war goes on, but people in 
this country have been very good in 
not sending in bills for fowls, etc., and 
so far they do not seem to have been 
destroying the foxes. 

Miss Edith Somerville is still carry- 
ing on her West Carbery pack, though 
this is so reduced that she now has 
only eight or nine couples. There are 
plenty of foxes, and the relations be- 
tween the Hunt and the farmers could 
not be more friendly in all respects. 
have had considerable difficulty,’’ 
writes Miss Somerville, “‘ in obtaining 
feeding stuffs for my hounds, but so 
far I have been successful. In my 
opinion, hunting is in every respect— 
social, financial and military—of in- 
calculable benefit to the country, and 
very specially so to Ireland. I may 
mention that every young man who 
was a member of field is now fighting, 
and the lady members who were able to 
work for their country are now doing 
so. I can imagine no triumph more 
enchanting for the Germans than to 
think that war with them has abolished 
a British institution to which our hor- 
ses, officers and men are indebted for 
many of those qualities which are now 
defeating the armies of Germany in the 
field.’’ 

There are not many changes of Mas- 
ters to record this season for the simple 
reason that a considerable number of 
M.F.H.’s are on active service, and in 
their absence Hunt Committees are 
“carrying on,’’ while the bulk of the 
remaining Masters are seasoned vet- 
erans who realize how much their re- 
tention of office in these critical times 
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means to the packs they manage. 
Death has taken several well-known 
Masters since this last year, among 
them that enthusiastic sportsman the 
Earl of Harrington, whose place in 
South Notts will be hard to fill. Lord 
Fitzhardinge, the veteran Master of 
the famous Gloucestershire pack, has 
likewise gone, and it is satisfactory 
to record that his successor, Lord 
Berkeley, is keeping on the hounds. 
Major A. L. Palmer, the joint Master 
of the Cattistock, has died whilst on 
active service. 

Former M.F.H.’s whose deaths have 
occurred during the past year include 
Lord Clanmorris, Lieut.-Colonel H. F. 
Dent, Mr. C. E. Green, Captain Pen- 
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nell Elmhirst, Sir William Curtis, Mr. 
F. J. S. Foljambe, Major J. H. Con- 
nellan, Major Frank Wise, Lord Had- 


_dington and Mr. W. Roylance Court, 


all good sportsmen who are sincerely 
mourned in their respective countries. 

Hounds will be busy among the cubs 
by the time these pages are published, 
and the work of thinning the young 
foxes will be even more of a stern bus- 
iness than it usually is. The pleasures 
we derive in normal times from fox- 
hunting must be subordinated to the 
necessities of this crisis in the history 
of the sport, and Masters of Hounds 
will be well satisfied if they can get 
through one more season with their 
diminished packs intact. 


* Writing from the Ministry of Food on August 1st Mr. W. P. Burton says:—‘* Though nothing has at present been settled absolutely with 
reference to the rationing of Hunt horses, there are reasonable hopes that a moderate allowance of cereals will be permitted owing to the ac van- 
tage the Government will derive from the breeding horses should they be required for the Army.’’—Ed. 
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Pen & Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 


Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 4—THE SETTER 


T was good news to hear in the 

first week of August that grouse- 
shooting had been brought on several 
days, and although I write this short 
notice of one of the most handsome of 
all sporting dogs far from the moors, 
1 feel certain that there was a rush 
northwards immediately on hearing 
the decision of the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries to alter the opening 
date of grouse shooting from August 
12th to the 6th. 

The latter day would be a happy one 
for many a soldier on leave, though a 
man whose friendship I am privileged 
to own found his efforts to get from 
camp to his moor in Selkirk for the 
opening day entirely wasted. He was 
just a week late, and even if he had 
good sport his birds were far more 
difficult to get at than would have been 
the case had he been able to use dogs 
on the day of the legal opening. 

While visiting the largest kennel of 
setters in existence some months since, 
I was urged to advocate an earlier be- 
ginning of the shooting’ season, my 
friend believing that not only would 
more pointers and setters be wanted 
for use on moors where birds were 
known to lie well in August, but that 
there would be a far better chance of in- 
creasing the food supply than had been 
the case since “‘ the twelfth ’’ had been 
the first day on which grouse might be 
shot without breaking the law. 

In these circumstances it is a pity 
that earlier intimation of the alteration 

was not given; a few hours before the 
publication of the new order there 


was a Sale of sporting dogs at Ald- 
ridge’s repository, and I am certain 
that much higher prices would have 
been paid for the broken dogs had it 
been known that so great a concession 
was likely to be granted. 

With the return to normal times there 
is certain to be an increased demand 
for gun-dogs, and though the number 
of breeders of setters is comparatively 
small, the variety bears so high a repu- 
tation among shooting men generally 
that owners need have no anxiety for 
the future. Strains should not be lost, 
and I am glad to know that, in spite of 
restrictions rightly insisted on by the 
Kennel Club, breeding is being carried 
on and breaking persevered with. 

In an article of this description, gen- 
eral rather than individual characteris- 
tics must be dealt with, and while 
there are several varieties of the setter, 
it is that recognised as English which 
must be written about. 

The Gordon or Scottish setter is 
almost extinct, and the last really good 
brace I saw when in Westmoreland 
some seasons since aroused the admira- 
tion of the few shooting men who 
happened to be travelling north as I 
was. There is no lack of Irish setters, 
and I have no doubt Mr. J. A. 
Carbery has sent quite a big train from 
his kennel at Drogheda this autumn, 
even though the lapse of field trials 
must have greatly interfered with the 
sales. 

The character of the Irish variety has 
not altered during the long period I 
have been privileged to follow the 
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course of events in the dog world. 
** Pat ’’ is as untiring as he ever was; 
there is no perceptible diminution in 
his fire, and it is still said of him that 
being slipped on a moor he appears to 
think he is expected to clear the ground 
of every head of game in the shortest 
possible time. There is much to ad- 
mire in the Irish setter in spite of his 
headstrong character. I do not re- 
member to have seen one really tired 
at the end of the longest day, in fact 
while English setters, and even point- 
ers, have had to be given a lift in the 
trap or car on the journey back to 
quarters, the Irish setters we have had 
out have run all the way home; they 
seem to have no conception of what is 
meant by being tired. They are re- 
markable dogs but most difficult to 
break. In the opinion of no less an 
authority than the late Mr. Edward 
I.averack there is no setter more valu- 
able for general utility than the Irish 
provided they can be got with a suffi- 
ciency of point, but the majority are 
very deficient in the requisite which 
is named, and are not to be relied on; 
when they possess that quality they are 
remarkable dogs. 

It is generally agreed that the 
modern setter originally sprang from 
the spaniel, of which many specimens, 
judged by prints dating quite a hun- 
dred years back, greatly resembled the 
setter as he is known to-day. It is 
not far short of three hundred 
since he first came to be known 
as the setting dog, because it 
was his custom during training and 
actual work to “ set ’’ or “‘ sit ’? down 
when he found he had game in front of 
him. In “f The Art of Fowling ”’ 
(1665) Markham has something very 
interesting to say of the setting dog 
and in a document dated 1685 an agree- 
ment is set forth whereby one John 
Harris, a Worcestershire man, con- 
sented to break and train a certain 
spaniel to set partridges, pheasants, 
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etc., just as a working setter would be 
nowadays. 

Some of the Spanish dogs mentioned 
by Aldrovandus in his great work are 
quite setter-like in appearance and 
there is in existence a picture by Durer, 
no doubt painted as far back as 1500, 
in which one of the dogs is a facsimile 
of a Purcell—Llewellin setter, higher 
on the legs than the present day show 
dogs, but very like the latter in general 
character. 

Though the spaniel was first trained 
to “‘ set’’ birds in order that they 
might be taken with the net which was 
often run over both the dog and the 
game, his great development was 
brought about when the art of ‘‘ shoot- 
ing flying ’’ began to become popular, 
this, of course, being when gunpowder 
came to be used for sporting purposes. 

Since that period the English setter 
has had many great admirers who have 
claimed for him an excellence as a 
shooting dog not equalled by any other 
variety of the canine race. There are 
good and bad of all sorts, and without 
going quite so far in the adoration of 
the setter as some of his admirers, he 
can be with perfect safety pronounced 
the equal of any other gundog, in- 
cluding even the pointer. 

Where one may excel over the other 
is a matter which has been many times 
discussed and perhaps the chief differ- 
ence between the pointer and setter 
lies in the fact that the former is more 
adapted for warm climates while the 
latter, possessing the longer and more 
profuse coat is naturally more suitable 
for a cold country. So far as actual 
beauty is concerned, kindliness of ex- 
pression and sweetness of disposition, 
no doubt the setter stands ahead of all 
sporting dogs, while the exquisite tex- 
ture of his coat, with the silky feather- 
ing on his stern and legs are additions 
to his good looks which cannot be lost 
sight of. The setter is a very hand- 
some dog. 

A little more than twenty-five years 
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since a big effort was made by several 
owners to improve the English setter 
as far as work was concerned, and 
without offending the feelings of any- 
body it can be said quite safely that the 
establishment of field trials greatly 
helped the work of these patriotic 
sportsmen. Improvement was rapid 
and at the same time there was a dis- 
tinct advance in appearance; setters 
bred and shown by Mr. Purcell- 
Llewellin, Mr. T. Steadman, Mr. 
B. J. Warwick, Mr. Herbert Mitchell 
and several other out and_ out 
admirers of the setter have been 
magnificent exhibits. Mr. J. Birket 
Cockerton also benched some beauti- 
ful English setters, but at his death his 
kennel was dispersed and it would now 
be difficult to trace his strain. 

As regards the value of the English 
setter, | have Mr. Purcell-Llewellin’s 
definite statement that he refused an 
offer of £1,200 for CountWind ’Em, 
and £1,000 for the brace of bitches, 
Countess Rose and Novel. 

[he Bishops, a Northamptonshire 
family, also bred good setters, and 
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even now Mr. Archibald Bishop, 
settled down to farming in East 
Anglia, can turn out a team of half 
a dozen, which for good looks and 
working ability want beating. 

For ‘‘ show beauties ’’ one must go 
to Mr. T. Steadman, and though the 
Welsh owner has not supported field 
trials as much as he would like to have 
done he is never without a few workers 
and visitors to his charming sporting 
hotel in Merionethshire can always be 
fixed up with a team for use on the 
moors above Dinas Mawddwy. But 
how he must miss his son, Willie,now a 
fully fledged medical man and attached 
to the Forces. For years while a stud- 
ent at University College, London, 
he spent the whole of his holidays 
with the dogs; the command he had 
over them was remarkable, and he pos- 
sessed that  gift—patience—without 
which no man can claim success as a 
dog breaker. ‘‘ The Doctor ”’ will be 
remembered by many shooting men, 
for he was a delightful companion on 
the moors and one of the best amateur 
handlers I ever saw or wish to see. 
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Quick Methods of Reforming 
Outlaws 


BY 


LIEUTENANT MIKE RIMINGTON (late 37th Lancers). 


(With Illustrations.) 


(Continued from page 292.) 


‘TRAINING OF GROOMS. 


GROOM must have his heart and 

soul in his work to obtain any 
success with these Outlaws. If he re- 
ceives any kick or injury he must not 
lose his temper and illtreat or punish 
his horse. A horse will kick because 
he has not confidence in his groom, 
and after receiving an injury the 
groom must show by his voice and 
actions that he is not frightened and 
is above retaliation. This principle 
should be engraved upon the minds 
of all who have the handling of hor- 
ses. Viciousness is developed from 
acute nervousness, and a horse as- 
similates the character of his groom. 
‘““A nervous man makes a_ nervous 
horse; a vicious man makes a vicious 
horse.’’ Women grooms, therefore, as 
a-general rule, are more successful in 
handling these horses than men. 

The more vicious a horse becomes 
by cruelty and wrong treatment the 
more sensitive he is, and the clearer un- 
derstanding he has of kind and sen- 
sible management. 

Find out the cause of any so-called 
vice or nervousness in a horse before 
you decide what to do with him. In 
managing a rough horse it is not 
strength that is required, but skill. It 
is the light touch and the elastic feel- 


ing of the mouth that is necessary, 
not the hard, rigid, unyielding pull 
which torments the horse and deadens 
his mouth. Let your hands and wrists 
be full of elasticity. Ito make a horse 
carry his head in the right position, 
continually play with his mouth by 
light electric touches of the rein, at 
the same time by the pressure of your 
thighs and legs; every muscle in your 
body should be in a state of vigorous 
activity, which will be instinctively felt 
by the horse, and as he warms to his 
work the sympathy between horse and 
man becomes greater and greater—the 
action of will power upon the horse 
corresponding in a measure to the ex- 
ternal stimuli. Never allow a horse to 
do anything against your wish; you 
are the master and in equitation there 
can be no divided empire; the horse 
will be master if you are not. Guide 
your horse entirely by throwing your 
thoughts in the direction vou want to 
go, and using the necessary muscular 
action—wrists must be pliant as india- 
rubber, never rigid or hard. The horse 
must become as sensitive to the aids of 
your legs as he is to the touch of the 
reins, because the rider can help, hin- 
der, or assume a neutral attitude to- 
wards the movements of his horse by 
bringing more weight to bear on a 
particular leg or legs, or by taking the 
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TRAINING HORSE TO STAND STILL WHEN RIDER IS LYING ON THE 
GROUND. 


weight off either or both. This is an 
aid that is not very generally under- 
stood and is extemely valuable, as it 
is not dependent on the sensitiveness 
of the horse’s mouth. Distribute 
your weight on the particular part of 
the horse’s body which you wish to 
remain stationary, and so lighten 
the leg that you wish him to strike off 
with at a canter. 

The use of the heels is one of the 
most important aids in riding, taking 
the place of the unnecessary evils of 
stick and spur, and showing the horse 
in which direction you wish him to go 
by applying your left heel if you want 
him to go to the right, also touching 
the right rein lightly. 

As soon as you have gained your 
direction, you should altogether relax 
the pressure of your heels. 

A horse can be trained to such per- 
fection by this aid that he can be ridden 


and directed by heels alone without 
touching his mouth. Use both heels to 
make him move, pressing both legs 
simultaneously, and to halt, relax all 
pressure of heels and legs. 


ART OF FALLING OFF A HORSE. 


It is just as important to learn how 
to fall off a horse as it is to ride. There 
is a great art in falling clear and greet- 
ing mother earth in such a position 
that there is little fear of hurting one- 
self. A quiet horse will be necessary 
when one first practises this—one that 
is not likely to turn round and kick the 
fallen rider. 

It is best first of all to train your 
horse by having a long, loose rein 
attached to the bridle, and someone 
at his head for the first few times when 
you leave his back. Now, at the stand- 
still, or slow walk, dismount, throwing 
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yourself down and rolling away from 
him, still holding the loose rein, and 
pull him towards you with this. 

The horse will probably be startled, 
but while lying in this position give 
him a little ‘‘ love ’’* from your hand. 
Repeat falling in this way until he is 
thoroughly accustomed to it and be- 
gins to pull up directly he feels you 
are leaving his back ; he will then stand 
still looking to you for something 
good. Having reached this stage your 
horse is ready for you to practise fall- 
ing off in the right way—at the stand- 


still, walk, trot, canter, or gallop. 

In carrying out the following direc- 
tions you find that no matter at what 
speed your horse is going the force 
which you meet the ground 


with 
*This term is used by Lieut. Rimington through- 
out to denote titbits of food. 
in the August 


It was described 


instalment.—Epb. 
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should be no greater than if he were 
walking or standing still. It is well 
known that the faster your horse is 
moving when you leave his back the 
more spring and elasticity there is in 
your body as it rolls away, and there- 
fore less danger of injury. 

Lean right forward over one side 
and throw your feet clear of the stir- 
rups. Let yourself go completely, fall- 
ing on your shoulder with your arms 
practically folded, ready to cover your 
head with them as you touch the 
ground and roll, so protecting it from 
a possible injury from the horse. 

When still, remain lying on your 
belly, as this will save the vital parts 
of your body from any injury that 
might arise. 

the great point to bear in mind 
when falling is to “‘ roll,’? because you 
will then instinctively tuck up your 
limbs which, in the ordinary way, you 
would put forward, hoping to save 


TRAINING HORSE 


TO STAND STILL WHEN 


RIDER IS PREPARING TO FALL. 
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TRAINING THE HORSE TO STAND STILL WHEN RIDER 
IS IN THE ACT OF FALLING 


yourself, but actually often resulting in 
a fracture. 

My assistants have become so skil- 
ful in falling off without being hurt 
in consequence of the above methods, 
that when they unexpectedly 
thrown the habit of falling off and roll- 
ing away without hurting themselves 
has become second nature to them. 

Besides being an invaluable plan in 
teaching the rider to fall without hurt- 
ing himself, it is the best discipline 
possible for the horse, and at the same 
time gives confidence to the horse and 
man; for instead of the horse rushing 
madly away from him, or turning 
round and lashing out at him, he stops 
of his own accord, looking to the fallen 
man for something to eat and waiting 
for him to get up again. 


FEAR. 


How often a little child will run up 
to a strange horse and touch it with- 


out being harmed! Yet the same horse 
would probably resent an unknown 
man handling him that way. The 
reason for this is the complete trust 
and confidence that the little one has, 
through ignorance of the possibility 
of receiving any harm, and this carries 
her through her play without a hurt. 
It is the fear that is present in the 
man’s mind, though it may be his sub- 
conscious mind, that is instantly 
sensed by the horse, and this fear in 
the man that means lack of trust, 
causes the horse to be unconsciously on 
the defensive, suspicious, nervous and 
irritable. 


GENTLING. 


Gentling is an art in itself. To 
gentle is to rub or massage with your 
hand any part of a horse. Start with 
the head, stroking his ears and talking 
to him at the same time, then continue 
with the withers, leading to the fore- 
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legs. Gentle with a firm and sympa- 
thetic hand. This gives confidence and 
trust and leads to picking up the fore- 
legs. 

Work along the withers, belly and 
quarters, and before gentling down the 
hind legs, work your hand round to- 
wards the tail, get hold of it, bring it 
round, giving a few determined pulls 
and, still holding the tail in your hand, 
gentle down the hind legs with the 
other hand. 

The next step is to hold the leg 
below the hock firmly, and if the horse 
kicks, reprimand him with your voice, 
still holding the leg, allowing the hand 


to go with its swing as it kicks, and 


continue with this process until you are 
able to pick up and hold the hind leg 
with ease. 


FORELEG TOUCH. 


This touch is an aid towards pre- 
paration for doing anything with a vic- 


DISCIPLINE : 
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ious horse, and should be used at once 
as soon as there is any sign of temper, 
etc. 

With a determined voice, pointing 
to the foreleg, tapping it with a cane 
if necessary, make him lift it up and 
put in down. This discipline takes his 
mind off anything he may wish to at- 
tempt. 

It is sound to give him a little 
‘love ’’ for the first few times he 
obeys you in this way until it is simply 
a matter of pointing to his leg to make 
him hold it up. After a few hours’ 
discipline thus, picking up his legs, 
holding and tapping his feet with a 
hammer, the horse is then ready for 
the groom to take him to the smithy. 

It is a great mistake to take an un- 
trained nervous or vicious horse to be 
shod before he has been prepared by 
this process. 

For the first few times, when having 
a bad kicker shod, those in charge 


PRACTISING FALLING OFF. 
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should make a point of holding his 

leg while the shoes are being fitted, 

talking to him and giving him “‘love.”’ 

CRUELTIES THAT SHOULD BE CuT Out. 
STOCKS. 


in stocks, 
in 


Shoeing 
stocks, 


or any use 


of my opinion, is a 
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THE BEARING’ REIN. 


This is a useless form of torture, 
because it makes a horse bend his neck 
unnaturally; it also makes him fret 
and gives him pain, and this leads to 
viciousness. 

A few hours spent in reining him 
back when on and off his back will 


CORRECT POSITION 


WHEN ON GROUND. 


cruel mistake ; it prevents a horse from 
putting his trust in man and irritates 
his temper, making a nervous horse a 
vicious one. 

There have been many cases when 
shoeing horses in stocks has led to 
them “‘ going west,’’ bursting a blood 
vessel through fear of what man will 
do to them when once they are help- 
less. 


make him carry his head in 


the right 
position. on page 


389). 


(See illustration 


THE WHIP. 


The use of one’s heels, voice and 
hands take the place of the whip. 
Voice and encouragement with “‘love”’ 
blot out the whip for driving and rid- 
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THE HUMANE TWITCH. 


TONGUE-TWITCH. 
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DISCIPLINE : 


FORE-LEG TWITCH, FROM GROUND. 


ing. In my whole experience, with 
every kind of vicious and obstinate 
horse and mule, I have learnt the val- 
uable lesson, that the use of the whip 
absolutely retards one’s chances of 
making them serviceable and generous 
workers. There is no objection in 
very exceptional cases to the use of a 
cane when riding, to emphasise the 
force of one’s heels, using it in the 
same place where the heels should 
kick. This applies especially to light- 
weight riders. 
SPURS. 


These are another form of torture 
that either sour a horse or spoil his 
temper. A man should ride with the 
pressure of his legs; if this fails to 
make a jibber move, he should get 
“all out ’’ with his heels, by turning 
his toes out and forcing both heels low 
down as possible into both flanks. 


This relaxes all pressure from the legs 

and all the force is concentrated into 

driving his heels into the flanks. 
Although the rider may gain his 


object in making his horse move 
quickly by the aid of spurs, he must 
know that pain and fear of more pain 
is driving him on, and not willingness 
to move for his master. This willing- 
ness must be cultivated to preserve the 
horse’s spirit. 


THE TwItcu. 


The Twitch an 
cruelty which pains a 
considerably that in 
his temper is ruined and_ he 
becomes vicious. I have every time 
succeeded in making a restless horse 
stand still when being clipped, etc., by 
using what I term the Humane 
Twitch. (See illustration). 


unnecessary 
horse’ so 
many cases 
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The hand takes the place of the cruel 
cord, which cuts into the flesh, causing 
the horse to resent man. Grasp the 
upper lip, getting your hand all round 
his nostrils, tightening your clench 
according to necessity. 

If the horse attempts to jerk his 
nostrils away, let your hand go with 
the.motion of the jerk, showing him 
that he cannot free himself, then bring 
his head down to his previous position. 
The same method can be applied to the 
ear, tail or tongue, great care must be 
used with the latter. The fact of one’s 
hand taking the place of the usual 
twitch prevents any possibility of a 
horse getting injured on the part by 
which he is held. The hand has the 


same effect in keeping him still, and 
yet is not cruel. 

In the case of the ear twitch, get 
hold of one or both ears and tighten 
your hand or hands, according to 
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necessity. This method is most use- 
ful when grooming the head and keep- 
ing a horse still when clipping, etc. 

The Tail twitch has the good result 
of giving confidence to a horse of un- 
certain character when doing anything 
to his quarters and hind legs, as shoe- 
ing, etc. Pull the tail round the flank 
and twist with determined jerks when 
he moves or kicks. 

For a horse that bites or snaps, etc., 
the tongue twitch is a valuable asset. 
Put your hand inside his mouth and 
pull out the tongue, holding it firmly 
under his jaw. All these twitches are 
valuable for keeping troublesome 
or impatient horse quiet. 


DOCKING. 


A horse’s tail is docked for various 
reasons. In harness, docking is prac- 
tised to prevent the tail from getting 
in contact with the reins and so caus- 


TAIL CONFIDENCE TOUCH. 
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GENTLING A VICIOUS KICKER WITH A LONG CA 


SECOND STAGE OF GENTLING KICKER. 
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ing an accident. One remedy for this 
is to plait the tail, double it up and 
tie it; another, to attach a net above 
the tail from the harness to the vehicle. 
The latter method is frequently used in 
India. 

Polo ponies have their tails docked 
to prevent them from stopping the 
polo stick from getting the full swing 
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on to the ball. The plaiting of the tail 
would overcome the necessity of dock- 
ing here. 

The reason why this cruel and un- 
necessary docking should be omitted 
is very apparent. A horse’s tail is a 
gift from God, given to him to flick 
flies off most parts of his body. 


To be continued. 


SHAM RIDING. 


(MUSCLES OF MULE’S NECK 


SET RIGIDLY). 
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EXPERTS 


By N. &. 


HE Assistant Paymaster’s new 
camera had arrived by the mail. 
The fact, as a fact, was not startling, 
but two months spent at sea have a 
way of making even the arrival of 
one’s new vests a matter of moment; 
so that the A.P.’s latest acquisition 
had a rousing effect upon the members 
of the Mess. 

Gathering round, they poked and 
prodded, trying to inspect the 
** works.’? They clicked the shutter 
and tested the time-exposure with 


undisguised disgust. 
Patiently the A. P. suffered this 


some what trying interest, until an 
ominous creak from the unfortunate 
object was more than he could stand. 

‘* You’ll bust the whole contraption 
if vou do that again! ’’ he exclaimed, 
making a vain effort to wrest the prize 
from the tenacious grasp of one of the 
W atch-keepers. 

The Watch-keeper hung on. 

‘* My dear chap,”’ he said, ‘* do give 
me credit for a little sense. I took pho- 
tographs when you were a nice little 
boy in pinafores. I wnderstand photo- 
graphy.” 

Liar,’’ returned the A. P. In 
both instances. You’re only two years 
older than IT am, and what you know 
about cameras isn’t worth knowing. 
How about the time when you took 
Binks’ feet instead of his head ? ”’ 

The Watch-keeper seemed a little 
discomforted by this sally. 

That’? he said, ‘‘ was a mere 
lapse,’’ and surrendered the camera, 
reluctantly. 


It was instantly pounced upon by 
the Gunnery Lieutenant, who retired 
with it to a corner, like a dog with a 
bone, muttering that he was the only 
person in the ship who really knew 
how to take photographs. 

At this the others descended on 
him, en masse, and the camera nearly 
finished its chequered career at the 
start. 

The First Lieutenant saved it. 

‘* Tf you will allow me a.word in the 
matter,’’ he put in, from his position 
on the outskirts of the crowd, ‘“‘ | 
would suggest that you leave off be- 
having in this futile manner and per- 
mit me to demonstrate to you, on deck, 
exactly how the thing works. Come 

He took the camera from the Gun- 
nery Lieutenant with such an air of 
authority that the latter relinquished 
it before he knew exactly what he had 
done, and then there was no help for 
it. 

Protesting, the A. P. and the others 
followed the First Lieutenant in his 
progress to the deck, and stood in a 
sheepish group while he arranged 
them to his satisfaction. 

“To my mind,’’ he remarked, ‘‘this 
light needs a time-exposure.’”’ He 
cocked a critical eye at where the sun 
ought to have been but was, at the 
moment, obscured by a cloud. ‘‘Guns, 
just get a little to the right, will you, 
and you others . Hy 

Here the A.P. interrupted him. 

** | don’t know your methods, Num- 
ber One, but 7 usually put films in 
when I presume to use my camera. 
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‘it’s merely a suggestion,’? and he 
iooked over the side and into the dis- 
tance with an air of complete detach- 
ment. The rest collapsed upon the 
deck with enjoyment, but the First 
Lieutenant was not to be intimidated. 

‘* Since you mention it,’’ he agreed, 
coolly, ‘‘ perhaps it would be as well. 
{Kindly produce the necessary adjunct. 
You got a supply with the camera, | 
suppose ? 

The A. P. obligingly drew a spool 
from his pocket and handed it over. 
‘** Do you know how to put it in?’’ he 
enquired, guilelessly. The First Lieu- 
tenant replied merely with a freezing 
stare and inserted the films. 

The A. P. watched for a moment, 
then spoke again. 

‘* How interesting !’’—he addressed 
the others—‘‘ he puts ’em in back to 
front. What results do you get, Num- 
ber One? ’’—turning to the rather 
disconcerted operator, who altered his 
mistake in haughty silence, then, after 
a moment fraught with dangerous 


possibilities, looked up. 


** That’s that,’’ he said. ‘‘ Now, are 
you ready? Do leave off sprawling 
about and group properly. Take your 
cigarette out of your mouth, Binks, 
and put your cap straight, . . . and for 
goodness’ sake stand still. This is an 
exposure, remember. Wall you stop 
making faces, Jimmy ? ’’-—to the grim- 
acing Gunnery Lieutenant—‘‘ Now . . 
again, are you ready? ” 

Click. 

“* There,’’ said the First Lieutenant, 
with obvious satisfaction, ‘‘ that ought 
to be quite good. I knew... Hullo!”’ 
He stopped and stared, open mouthed, 
at the camera, upturned in his hand. 
“The hole’s’ still open!’’ he an- 
nounced, in an astonished tone. 

The A. P. gurgled and subsided on 
to the neck of the Junior Watch- 
keeper. The Gunnery Lieutenant sup- 
ported the combined weight of 
“Torps and the Engineer Lieuten- 
ant. 
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Oh, you priceless old Thing ! he 
gasped, dislodging them at last, ‘‘ you 
never released the shutter. Of course 
the hole’s still open, you forgot it was 
an exposure.”’ 

The First Lieutenant sat down, 
heavily. ‘‘Well, 1’m———!”’ was his 
only comment. 

Then ‘* Guns ’’ collected his forces. 

Never say die!’ he cried, and 
seized the camera. ‘‘ Now I’ll show 
you how the thing should be done. 
Get up Number One, and take your 
rightful position as a mere spectator. 
{’’—he manipulated lever—*‘ shall 
take a snap. The light couldn’t 
be better. Are you there, all of you ?— 
turn round, Monty; oddly enough I 
want to take your face. Hold on, now, 

... that’s fine.”’ 

He snapped. 

‘* By the way, Guns,’’—the A. P. 
left his position in the group and 
strolled forward—‘‘ did you turn on 
to the next film? I rather think you 
omitted that point.’ He flicked his 
cigarette-ash over the side and awaited 
the result of his observation. It came, 
but it will not be recorded here. ‘‘That 
word of evil sense ’’ was ‘‘ wholly in- 
defensible ! ”’ 

After the first shock, however, Guns 
insisted on ‘“‘carrying on,’’ and re- 
arranged his limp and expostulating 
subjects with much firmness. Care- 
fully he turned the film-screw and pre- 
pared to attack. But the time was not 
yet. 

‘‘Your finger’s over the lens, Guns,’’ 
called someone. He _ removed it, 
silently. 

Tf hold it like that you’ll get 
a topping one of the sky!’’ came 
from the back of the group, in enthus- 
iastic tones. He altered the angle, also 
in silence, and put his finger on the 
“ trigger.” 

Here the Junior Watch-keeper pro- 
duced his handkerchief, with a flourish. 
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Wait a minute while blow 
nose,’’ he said, and blew, loudly. 

[t was too much for the Gunnery 
Lieutenant. With a gesture of utter 
hopelessness, he jerked the camera, 
and incidentally his finger. Click, 
went the shutter. The camera was 
focussed, at the moment, with exact 
precision, upon the deck. 

Mon Ame prophetique! ’ ”’ ejac- 
ulated the A. P. ‘‘ That’s two wasted, 
between you—and those spools cost a 
bob each. A hundred and fifty per 
annum won’t run to it.’? He sighed, 
heavily, and advanced upon the now 
utterly nerveless Gunnery Lieutenant. 

‘“‘Hand it over, Guns,’’ he said, 
‘* before you dissipate my entire in- 
come! ”’ 

Guns began to argue, feebly, but 
the A. P. brushed him aside. 

away,”’ he said, ‘‘ Don’t be 
silly.”’ Then—turning : 

‘Gentlemen, this—er—course of 
instruction is now over.”’ 


my 


More to-morrow, if it’s a fine day,”’ 
interrupted the Gunnery Lieutenant. 
He was not quite cowed. 


don’t think! ’’—the A. P. 
glowered at him —then he waved his 
hand, airily. ‘‘ I need not detain you 
any longer,’”’ he finished. 

The long-suffering Mess picked it- 
self up and sorted itself out, chuckling. 
Then the members linked arms and 
prepared to seek some kind of nerve 
tonic in the Wardroom. 
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The Junior Watch-keeper tilted his 
cap once more over his nose. The Tor- 
pedo Lieutenant pushed his to the ex- 
treme limit in the other direction, after 
the manner of the matelot in 
‘‘stand-easy time.’’ One of the Watch- 
keepers lifted his voice and incident- 
ally opened his mouth wide, in song; 
the Paymaster whistled the tune, with 
variations, and the Young Doctor and 
the Engineer Lieutenant, who hap- 
pened to be next each other, executed a 
graceful ‘‘ pas deux ’’ while Guns and 
the First Lieutenant argued loudly 
with each other from their places at 
either end of the line. 

They proceeded slowly, owing to 
the ballet going on in their midst, and 
drew near the hatchway some moments 
after the A. P. had reached it, walking, 
like the Cat, by himself. 

As they came up he gave a casual 
glance at the camera in his hand, then 
there was a gentle click. 

Guns.caught the movement and the 
sound. ‘‘ What are you _ doing, 
Monty ?’’—his tone was suspicious. 

The A. P. dived below. ‘‘ Wait and 
See,’’ he called back, over his shoul- 
der. 

They waited some days, and event- 
ually they saw, and seeing, generously 
allowed that ‘‘ perhaps the A.P. did 
know how to take photographs. It was 
quite good, for an amateur.” 
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SALMON 


N exceptional circumstances Sal- 

mon can be caught by fishing 
‘*dry,’’ generally when the river is 
very low, and the fish, probably for 
want of exercise or sport, come up and 
lie near the surface and play with 
the natural flies passing them, late in 
the evening. But I have caught them 
at other times in places where it was 
impossible to fish down stream, owing 
to trees, or a boundary fence, or to 
the certainty of the fish seeing the 
angler if he did not approach from be- 
low. 

When fish are after the natural fly 
a good sized pattern should be used, 
or the fly on the water, with an added 
bit of colour: such, for instance, as a 
March brown, with two turns of red 
macaw at the tail, or two red fibres for 
tails, instead of the usual speckled 
ones. An alder should have gold 
ribs; a mayfly, silver or gold ribs. 
But if you are covering a fish from be- 
low under normal conditions, with a 
fancy dry fly, and he does not come, 
do not be disheartened (unless you 
think he has seen you) but go on 
throwing over him. After two or three, 
or maybe a dozen casts, he will get un- 
easy and shift his position perhaps a 
foot, or he will turn on his side for a 
moment. When he does come under 
these conditions his dash is so sudden, 
you have to look out. 

But with the natural fly he makes 
quite a slow head and tail rise, so give 
him plenty of time to shut his mouth, 
before you strike. 

I_ killed an 18-Ib. 

B 


salmon on the 


BY 


LIEUT.-COLONEL J. 


FISHING 


FRASER, C.M.G. 


Earn in Perthshire in the spring of 

‘1915 which I| saw taking March 
browns, while | was trout fishing. | 
was using an 8-ft. lady’s split cane rod 
and a small trout reel with only 2d 
yards of line on it and a fine dry fly 
cast. | had nothing else with me, not 
even a net, but | killed the fish so dead 
after fighting him for half an hour 
that I was able to draw him on to a 
gravel bed and walk in and tail him. 
During the fight, in one of his dashes, 
he broke the check of the reel, and for 
the remainder of the time I had to 
brake it with one finger. 

Quite light rod, line, and cast should 
be used for this method. A twelve-foot 
trout rod with reel and line (and plenty 
of backing) is all that is necessary, and 
a mayfly tapered cast. A small box 
of suitable dry flies (Farlow keeps 
them) and a light pocket gaff com- 
pletes the outfit. 

Ordinarily, fly fishing for salmon is 
carried out by casting the fly diagon- 
ally across and down stream, and al- 
lowing it to swing round, keeping the 
point of the rod low, and working 
it slowly up and down, or not working 
it at all, according to fancy. 

The fish generally hooks himself, 
but should be “‘tightened on,’’ as soon 
as he is felt. 

Only long experience will teach the 
angler exactly what fly and grub to use 
in the existing circumstances, but it 
may be taken as a rough rule that in 
the spring large ones are used, in the 
summer, small, and in the autumn, 
medium. In bright weather use bright 
flies and in dull weather, dull ones. 
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As the sun gets down | prefer gold to 
silver for bodies or ribbing. In casting, 
the rod should, for the over head cast 
(which is the most common method 
employed), not be brought straight 
back and straight forward again. The 
point of the rod should form a long 
oval in the air, otherwise you will crack 
off the fly. Beware of a very strong 
wind blowing from directly behind 
you, or you will find the fly sticking 
in your ear or the back of your neck, 
either of which is very painful. 

In picking up the line when it is 
fully extended in the water at the end 
of one of your casts, begin slowly, and 
then increase the pace after you have 
overcome the inertia of the line, other- 
wise you will either smash your rod in 
the middle or rick it beyond repair. 

The method I follow is this: Sup- 
pose I am on the left bank of the river 
looking down stream, and the fly has 
just swung round under my bank. 
The rod is held with the left hand, 
point rather low, and five or six yards 
of line are drawn in by the right hand, 
being stopped at each pull in between 
the first and second finger of the left 
hand. The line drawn in is held in its 
loops on the first finger of the right 
hand. The rod is then raised and the 
fresh cast made, the right hand finger 
releasing the line just at the finish of 
the rod being brought down (or 
** thrashed *’ down as it is called). The 
loose line will then shoot out through 
the rings. By this means an extra 
length of line can be got out over 
and above what the rod is capable of 
extending otherwise. 

Large flies cannot be effectually cast 
with light rod or line or gut. In fish- 
ing, to get the best results, everything 
must be in proportion. 

If a fish rises or shows to the fly, but 
does not touch it, rest him for a min- 
ute or so, and try him again with a 
fly about half the size and much the 
same pattern. If he does not show, or 
take it, try a grub the same size as the 
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original fly, and if he does not take 
that, leave him for at least a quarter of 
an hour—longer is better. If you do 
not get him then, leave him till the 
evening, when you will probably get 
him on the fly he originally rose to. 
But if a fish gives you a good “‘pluck,’” 
you are pretty certain to get him with 
the next throw after about a minute. 
This is especially the case if the fly is 
a very small one, in the summer. I am 
of course supposing he did not get 
pricked on the first pull. A little ex- 
perience will soon tell the angler 
whether what he felt has only a 
‘* pluck ’’ or was caused by a moment- 
ary “‘hang on.’’ In the first case you 
have no time to do anything, but in 
the second you will find yourself auto- 
matically trying to tighten on the fish, 
without result. 

This is the great difference between 
dry fly and wet fly. You can bully a 
salmon into taking a dry fly, probably 
because the dry fly is out of his ele-. 
ment; but if you try to bully him with 
a wet fly, he sees too much of it, gets 
the hump, and sulks at the bottom of 
the river, refusing to move, and you 
won’t get him to stir till long after, 
when he has probably forgotten his. 
former experience. 

Salmon come readily to trout-sized 
flies in the summer, just at dusk. My 
favourite places are flats, when there 
is a good breeze, or the tail end of 
sharp runs. The point of the rod 
should be held high and very fine 
tackle used. One fly is sufficient, and 
my favourite for this purpose being a 
fly tied on a double hook about a third 
of an inch long, with gold pheasant 
crest tail, orange body, and gold ribs, 
a claret hackle at the shoulder, and 
plain, flat mallard wings. 


MINNOW FISHING FOR SALMON. 


A special reel is necessary for this, 
unless you are in a boat or on grassy 
banks where the line can be coiled. 
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There are many patterns of these 
reels, but I use the ‘‘ Malloch ”’ or 
Silex indiscriminately. Both require 
much practice to become effective. I 
find the Devon minnow is the best bait 
to use, with two triangles below each 
other at the tail, and no side hooks. 


A yard of steel piano wiré‘is the best. 


trace, with a double box swivel next 
the line, and a single one next the bait. 
This wire can be bought in reels speci- 
ally prepared for fishing purposes at 
ls. a reel, containing many yards of 
wire. A small pair of cutting pliers, 
costing Is. is all the assistance required 
to make up the casts. If you get a kink 
in the wire while casting, or after kill- 
ing a fish, discard it and mount an- 
other length. Where leads are found 
necessary they should be put on the 
line above the wire, and an extra 
double box swivel used above the 
leads. This is absolutely necessary 
with the ‘* Malloch ”’ reel. 

The bait is cast out diagonally across 
and down stream, and is allowed to 
sink and swing round, after which it 
is wound up for another cast. 

If the water is not swift enough for 
this procedure, the line is wound up 
soon after the cast is made, and the 
swing round not considered, or only 
slightly so. Minnows can be had in 
yarious sizes and makes. It is a moot 
question whether a Devon, phantom 
or natural bait (such as a pickled or 
fresh dace, or sprat), is best. Person- 
ally I never use anything but the 
Devon, phantom, or a small spoon for 
spinning, whether it be in river or lake, 
but many anglers prefer natural bait. 
I don’t think there is much in it one 
way or the other. The catching of 
salmon depends much more on the 
angler than on the bait. When the 
water is thick or heavy, a larger bait 
should be used than under normal 
conditions, and a gold coloured bait 
is better in the afternoon and evening 
than a silver one. 

I have found that the mvunting of 
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the two triangles in the tail of a Devon 
bait is better if separate pieces of gut 
are used than if both hooks are 
whipped on the same piece, and I[ pro- 
ceed as follows: Take a piece of 
twisted gut of the requisite length and 
tiera loop on it about an inch nearer 
one end than the other, having first 
measured by the Devon to be used 
with it, how long the gut should be. 


Fic. 40. 


Then bend the ends back and whip the 
triangles on with a hook through the 
bend. They cannot then slip. Fix a 
double swivel in the gut loop, and if 
the measurements have been properly 
made the swivel will take all the rub- 


bing at the head end of the bait. 
(Fig. 40). 

Hooks mounted in this manner can- 
not lever against each other, if both 
happen to be in the same fish’s mouth, 
which they are apt to do if both are on 


one piece of gut. See that the whole 
mounting runs freely in and out of the 
metal of the bait. 

It must be remembered that a fish 
taking a bait armed with triangles 
wants a good pull to put the hooks in, 
and as the tackle is usually on the 
strong side, do not forget to give one. 

For those people who like to have 
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hooks about the bait, as well as at the 
tail, | can recommend a Devon I in- 
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vented many years ago, which can be 
made to order. It has three splits in 
the body, running one fourth of the 
way up, or thereabouts, and a large 
triangle is inside the bait with the 
hooks sticking out through the three 
splits, and one triangle at the tail. A 
very large hook can be put into a very 
small bait by this means, and when the 
fish throws out the bait the large tri- 
angle remains in his mouth. (Fig. 41.) 


PRAWN FISHING FOR SALMON. 


This is by far the most deadly 
method of killing salmon, and for this 
reason it is on some waters forbidden 
before a certain time in the year. In 
the hands of a real expert, I believe it 
would be possible to clear a river of 
fish at any particular part, if the fish 
were not running all the time and so 
establishing a fresh supply. This is 
especially true of quiet running waters, 
such as flats and pools. 

It is quite a common thing to hear 
some ignoramus on fishing matters re- 
mark, ‘‘ Oh, yes, I know, he goes 
about with a fly in his hat and a prawn 
on his hook,’’ thereby implying that 
any fool could catch salmon with a 
prawn. 

Well, let the ignoramus try him- 
self and see how he gets on. If I 
might put it so, any fool can catch 
salmon with a fly, provided he can get 
it out of the water! To the novice, 
prawn fishing is a veritable nightmare, 
unless he has an expert with him to 
bait his hook and tell him what to do. 

As an example I may quote a con- 
versation I once had with a beginner. 
I met him after the first week’s fishing 
and asked him how he had got on. His 
reply was forcible and fiery : ‘‘He had 
got no fish at all—not even had a pull. 

** Damn the thing,’’ he said, ** I goi 
three throws. The first one the whisk- 
ers come off the prawn, the second one 
the head comes off, and the third one 
the prawn comes off. I spend my 
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whole 3d. 
each! ” 

That is a fair example of the begin- 
ner’s troubles. The tackles which are 
used in prawn fishing are very various, 
but most experts have their own pet 
methods. I have two only, and they 
are these : 

For quiet waters I use a single large 
hook, and for faster waters two tri- 
angles and a needle. The single hook 
is whipped on a length of gut or teler- 
ana (I now always use the latter). The 
whipping does not go to the end of the 
shank but stops about a quarter of an 
inch (not more) away from it, and this 
end of the binding is made particularly 
strong with three layers of silk. The 
gut must be bound below the hook. 
This is very important. (Fig 42.) 


day baiting prawns at 
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To bait this tackle, which is com- 
plete in itself, first straighten out the 
prawn somewhat, to facilitate its man- 
ipulation. Then insert the point of 
the hook about the middle of the body 
between the legs, and bring it out be- 
tween the legs in front, just under the 
line of the eyes. Draw the hook a 
little forward, and insert the point of 
the shank end into the last joint of 
the prawn next the tail, pushing the 
prawn on to the bare shank as far up 
as where the binding begins. I am not 
much of a draughtsman, but a baited 
prawn on a single hook looks some- 


Insert hook here7” 
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like Fig. 43. The binding, which is 
of very fine copper wire, is put on 
very thick at the tail and the catches 
in the shell on the prawn’s head are 
utilized to prevent slipping of the 
wire. Begin binding at the tail end, 
then bind the body up to the head and 
back again to the tail, finishing there 
by twisting the two ends of the wire 
together and cutting off the waste ends. 
This bait will swim quite true in the 
water with the hook down, and must 
on no account show any tendency to 
spin or swim on its side. If it does, 
it must be straightened near the tail 
to counteract the tendency. 

This single hook tackle, as before 
mentioned, is intended only for quiet 
waters and not for fast running waters, 
or for streams. 

The method of using it is this: The 
cast having been suitably leaded—it 
must swim very near the bottom—the 
prawn is cast out and allowed to swing 
round with the stream, or rather the 
** draw,’’ which is the technical ex- 
pression for the flow of the stream in 
slow water. At the end of the cast, 
the line is drawn through the rings to 
shorten it for the next cast. 

The salmon takes the prawn very 
quietly, and sometimes it is hard to tell 
whether you are caught in the bottom 
or whether a salmon has the prawn in 
his mouth; but generally you will feel 
(if it is a fish) a pull and a slack off, 
and then another pull. Wait till the 
line tightens on the second pull before 
you strike, and it wants a good hit to 
drive a large hook well home. 

If a fish pulls suddenly, with a sort 
of jerk, and is not hooked, don’t do 
anything for about one second, and 
then begin winding or drawing in very 
slowly. Nine times out of ten, if the 
fish hasn’t been pricked, he will seize 
the prawn before it gets to the surface. 

I have seen a salmon jump a vard 
out of the water and snap at a prawn 
in the air, and miss it. The prawn was 
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immediately dropped back, the fish 
took it, and was killed. 

If you know, or think you know, 
that a salmon is lying in a hole and he 
won’t come, leave him till the evening 
about 6 p.m., and then get as close 
to him as you can. Cast out, let the 
prawn sink right down to the bottom, 
and then raise it rather quickly to the 
surface. He will generally make a 
dash at it just as it is leaving the 
water. Don’t have more than a couple 
of throws at each fish. 

For rapid water I use two triangles 
and a needle. The best sort of tri- 
angles are not the ordinary ones, but 
are formed of two hooks on each tri- 
angle, the third hook being straight 
from the shank. (Fig. 44.) 
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They are whipped on the same 
length of gut as shown and the needle 
has a loop of gut whipped on at the 
eye and slipped over on to the gut 
which the hooks are on. The baiting 
of the prawn is as follows: Straighten 
it out and insert the needle point under 
the flaps of the tail, pushing it along 
the body to keep the body straight. 
The part where the needle is whipped 
to the gut lies outside the body and 
under the flaps of the prawn’s 
tail. Now push in the straight hooks, 
large hook among the prawn’s front 
legs, and small one in the place where 
it comes after the large hook is in- 
serted. Then bind securely with cop- 
per wire as with single hook tackle. 

This bait is thrown out across the 
water (properly leaded on the cast, to 
make it sink) and allowed to swing 
round with the stream. The fish gener- 
ally seizes it and hooks himself as it 
swings round, but sometimes it is 
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taken quietly just as the line straight- 
ens out under your bank at the end of 
the cast, in which case, strike as soon 
as the pull is felt. 


Worm FISHING FOR SALMON 


Is usually carried out in_ thick 
water after rain, or in dead low water, 
but salmon will take a worm at most 
times, provided a suitable stream or 
tun is available. They will sometimes 
take it in flats also, but this is excep- 
tional. 

{ use one good sized hook for clear 
water and two for thick or heavy water, 
and a good sized bunch of worms (two 
or three large lob worms). The two 

hook tackle is like Fig. 45. 
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One big worm is slid up the two 
hooks first, with the head part on one 
hook and the tail part on the other. 
Then thread a short worm on each 
hook further down. The lead, in worm 
fishing for salmon, is best not put on 
the cast itself but used as a “‘ tripper,”’ 
i.e., The lead is on a separate piece of 
material from the hooks. 

For rocky and “‘ catchy’’ bottoms I 
use very strong double worsted for 
this, but for clear water thread is good, 
such as is used to sew coat buttons on 
clothes. 

The line is thrown out in the usual 
way, sinks, and drags round, with the 
lead on the bottom, and the worm in 
front of it about six inches up in the 
water. (Fig. 46.) 
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If the lead gets caught up, the wor- 
sted breaks, and the tackle is saved. 

I have often used a stone as a sinker 
for this purpose (which costs nothing). 

When a salmon takes the worm, go 
slow with him, and give him a second 
or two to chew it before striking, but 
not long enough for him to spit it out, 
which he will do in about five seconds. 
The piece of worsted should be from 
nine inches to a foot long and the 
worm should be quite a yard from 
where the worsted joins the line. 

Sea trout can be caught in the same 
way as salmon or trout, but the best 
time is from dusk to sunrise. You 
must be very quick in striking when 
you feel the pull or you won’t get the 
fish. They come and pluck at the fly 
in the most annoying way, and as it 
is often dark, you cannot do anything 
except by feel. 

Only a very medium length of line 
should be used or it is apt to get tan- 
gled up, and if this happens, an elec- 
tric torch, used well away from the 
bank, is the best way out of it . 

It is eerie work, and netting the fish 
or even telling where he is during the 
battle is difficult. But it is most ex- 
citing, and on a summer night when 
sea trout are running, very productive. 

In gaffing a salmon, always wait till 
he is quiet. Never try and gaff while 
he is on the move or you will probably 
cut the gut, or break it. 

Always gaff over the fish’s back, not 
under his belly, and put the gaff in as 
near the centre of the fish as maybe. 

There is only one exception to this, 
which is if the fish is in the neighbour- 
hood of 40 Ibs., when he should be 
gaffed about half way between the tail 
and the adipose fin. His tail is then 
lifted out of the water and he is power- 
less and easily dragged out. 
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HATTING with several cricketing 

friends shortly before the war 
broke out I made the statement that a 
larger number of great cricketers had 
come from Cambridge than from 
Oxford. I was promptly asked to 
prove the truth of my assertion, so of 
course it was up to me to try to do so 
or to retract my words. 

Only a very few cricketers have been 
at their best while in residence at the 
University. The vast majority have 
been merely ‘‘ good’’ during their 
University career and have _ not 
attained to greatness until afterwards. 
I am judging a man from his whole 
cricket career and not merely from his 
deeds for his University. 

As I have taken in each year and 
have kept all my Cricket Guides— 
Wisden’s, and the old green and the 
red Lillywhite’s—since 1865, and have 
also in my possession most of the best 
books on cricket written by great 
authorities, no difficulty presented it- 
self as far as research was concerned, 
but as I did not wish, and do not 
desire now to “‘ dish up” again all 
the records which have been so inter- 
estingly compiled and which can be 
referred to at any time and by any- 
body I set to work in a different man- 
ner. 

As I chanced to meet cricketers 
whose opinions I thought to be of 
value I put them two questions—(1) 
** Who is the best cricketer who ever 
went to Cambridge? ’’ (2) ‘* Who is 


the best cricketer who ever went to 
Oxford? ’’ In answer to the first ques- 
tion the first five men whom I asked 
each gave me a different name—A. G. 
Steel, F. S. Jackson, “‘ Ranji,’? W. 
Yardley, Sam Woods. In the course 
of more than a score of replies I got 
these names often repeated and two 
more besides, C. T. Studd and G. L. 
Jessop. In replies as to the best Ox- 
ford cricketer I got four names—C. B. 
Fry, R. E. Foster, R. A. H. Mitchell, 
and B. J. T. Bosanquet. 

It was interesting to notice the dif- 
ference between younger and older 
men in the manner of their replies, 
there was the confidence—often ex- 
treme—of youth (who thought to settle 
the matter straight off off with some- 
times the remark ‘‘ of course ’’ ap- 
pended as if that quite finished all fur- 
ther discussion), and the diffidence of 
age, who often declined to give a 
definite reply until it was forced out 
with a—*‘ But if you were absolutely 
compelled to go for one man, whom 
would you name? ”’ 

In the belief that a comparison be- 
tween Oxford and Cambridge cricket- 
ers has not hitherto been presented to 
the public I am led to offer the follow- 
ing remarks. 

To deal first of all with the seven 
great Cambridge cricketers whose 
names I have mentioned—five of the 
seven were great all-rounders, and two, 
Ranji and Yardley, great batsmen. 

“ Ranji,’’ judged by the light of 
his after career, is of course the best 
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bat who has ever taken part in the 
University match, but his fame came 
after he left Cambridge. 

A. G. Steel was the greatest ‘* all- 
rounder ’’ ever seen at either Univer- 
sity. When the Australian 1878 team 
was over here they did not play 
‘* England.’’ Had they done so, Steel, 
as a bowler, would have been one of 
the first ‘“‘ picks’’ for his country. 
The Australians did play ‘‘the Gentle- 
men of England’’ ghat year, and 
Steel with four and seven wickets was 
the greatest factor in their defeat by 
an innings. This match took place 
less than a year after Steel had left 
Marlborough and before he played for 
the first time against Oxford. He got 
to his best as a bat for two months in 
1884 when his bowling had largely left 
him. 

The few cricketers I meet who are 
older than myself consider it very 
high praise to put Steel—as a great 
all-rounder—on the same plane as Joe 
Makinson, who performed so _brilli- 
antly for Cambridge in the “‘ fifties.’’ 

F. S. Jackson was quite as good a 
bat and field as Steel but not so great 
a bowler, I have heard him described 
as ‘‘ the best change bowler in the 
world,’’ but as he and Sam Woods 
bowled unchanged at Lord’s in 1894 
for the Gentlemen who defeated the 
Players by an innings, Jackson get- 
ting 12 wickets for 77, this is some- 
thing more than “ change ’’ bowling 
form. Yorkshire having three Eng- 
land bowlers in Rhodes, Hirst and 
Haigh, it was hardly to be expected 
that Jackson would go on to bowl at 
the beginning of the innings for his 
county. Jackson developed more 
slowly than Steel—it was not until 
his last year at Cambridge that he 
was chosen for England. In that year 
he was splendid—good enough for 
anything—and, possessed of great 
nerve and confidence, the better the 
match, the better he played. 
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His success as a bat and a captain 
for England was marvellous. He 
played for a good many _ years 
after Steel had retired, and kept 
his form to the end. 

Yardley, the personification of grace 
and strength, on the brilliancy of his 
two centuries against Oxford must be 
regarded as the best performer with 
the bat in the University match. He 
was not great in other departments of 
the game, but noted for being ambi- 
dextrous. All through his career his 
success in the best of cricket was 
marked, but he was at his greatest as 
a bat while in the Cambridge eleven. 
He is one of the few who have been 
pronounced at different periods to be 
*“second only to W.G.’’ with whom 
Yardley had a friendly and sporting 
bet on each innings that both played 
in, Yardley backing his runs against 
Grace’s. The latter doubtless won on 
the balance, but not all the half-crowns 
went into W.G.’s pocket. 

Mr. S. H. Pardon writes me: 
“Yardley was not in residence at 
Cambridge in 1872, but in that year he 
reached his highest point, as besides 
his 130 against Oxford, he played a 
wonderful innings of 73 for South v. 
North—in his own opinion his very 
best—on a bad wicket at Prince’s, and 
got a very brilliant 83 in an hour and 
a half for the Gentlemen at the Oval. 
After 1872 he was never quite so good. 
He often played a fine innings, but 
London life and lack of regular prac- 
tice told on him.”’ 

Sam Woods was the best fast bowler 
who ever played for either University. 
The Oxford men were in terror of him, 
and most of them were out as soon as 
they were in. Cambridge never lost a 
match when Woods was up, and they 
did lose one when Steel was playing. 
When Woods became not sound 
enough to bowl as he had bowled, his 
batting developed and he played some 
wonderful hitting innings. He was 
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about the safest field ever seen, and 
a tower of strength for Somerset or any 
side for which he played. 

Of Cambridge’s previous fast bow- 
lers mention may here be made of 
Bob’? Lang, who in clean 
bowled five Oxonians for four suns, 
smashing one stump in half, arc } the 
second innings got four for 5!- ‘\val- 
ter Powys six for 26, and seven for 49 
v. Oxford in ’72; and Philip Mo: .on— 
great against Oxford and the Austral- 
ians. 

Gilbert Jessop is a law unto him- 
self—never as good a bowler as Sam 
Woods, he was a better bat, and the 
most brilliant field of the seven Cam- 
bridge ‘‘ tip-toppers.’’ Some of Jes- 
sop’s hitting innings will live for ever 
and ever, and no other man has lived 
who could change the whole aspect of 
a match in so short a time. 

C. T. Studd was one of the very best 
all-rounders with special reference to 
his splendid batting on good wickets. 


His style was too forward for a sticky 


wicket. As a bowler he could keep 
runs down on the best of wickets, and 
get an ample bag of victims in almost 
any match, but he did not excel as a 
batsman like Jackson on all wickets, 
lacking the latter’s nerve and confi- 
dence and his power of rising to big 
things on big occasions. 

Now to turn to Oxford big men. | 

R. E. Foster in my opinion was the 
finest natural bat who ever went to 
Oxford It was not till 1900 that he 
came to his best, when he was simply 
grand. On his first occasion of playing 
for England v. Australia on the Syd- 
ney ground in 1893 he made the record 
score, 287, for international cricket. 
In the latter part of his innings his 
hitting was simply indescribable. 
Bowlers could hardly pitch a ball any- 
where without his scoring off it. 

C. B. Fry was nothing at Oxford to 
what he became from 1898. Not a 
natural cricketer like R. E. Foster. he 
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schooled himself into a magnificent 
bat, learning much from Ranji. Fry’s. 
records are phenomenal. 

R.A. H. Mitchell is the pick of the 
old school, and his record in the Uni-. 
versity match and his play during the: 
short time afterwards that he was able: 
to give to first-class cricket was great. 
I suppose Mitchell (Oxford) ought to: 
be compared to Yardley (Cambridge), 
but to my mind the career of C. E. 
Green (Cambridge) was more similar 
to Mitchell’s. Both can be about dead- 
heated not only in their University 
match performances but in their sub- 
sequent too short careers in cricket of 
the best class. 

Mr. Sydney Pardon is of opinion 
that “‘C. G. Lyttleton, although not 
keen, is the true parallel to Mitchell. 
The two were crack bats together at 
Eton, and the crack bats in rival camps 
at the Universities. Moreover, I have: 
read that both were asked to play for 
the gentlemen while still at school. 
Mitchell, a star bat from his early 
days at Eton, certainly was keen, but 
scarcely became ‘a first-rate bat till 
1868, his last year at Eton.” 

C. E. Green was the greatest bat 
who never made a hundred in a first- 
class match, but several of his per- 
formances on rough wickets and 
against the fastest and best of bowling 
were worth far more than any centuries 
compiled on_ billiard-table wickets. 

No more beloved sportsman in the 
cricket and hunting fields ever lived ; 
C. E. Green possessed the very kind- 
est of hearts and the most generous 
of dispositions. 

We know what he did for Essex; 
and both Uppingham, and indirectly, 
his old University, owe much to him, 
for he was instrumental in establishing 
H. H. Stephenson at Uppingham— 
Green’s old school— where the popu- 
lar ‘‘ H. H.”’ turned out such a series 
of brilliant cricketers, nearly all of 
whom went to Cambridge and did 
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-splendid service for their University. 

So far we have mentioned no Oxford 
all-rounder. The best was Bosanquet, 
who did not develop into such a dan- 
gerous cricketer to his opponents with 
both bat and ball until after his Oxford 
career. By his “ googly ’’ bowling 
and his power of knocking the best of 
bowlers off their length he was capable 
of any day winning a match for Eng- 
land. 

But Oxford has got to find five all- 
rounders to match Steel, Jackson, 
Woods, Jessop and C. T. Studd, and 
1 cannot see them. 

I suppose the next best Oxford all- 
rounder was A. W. Ridley, a great 
bat and lob-bowler. Here I should pit 
against him W. B. Money (Cam- 
bridge), a very fine bat, particularly at 
the Oval, and perhaps a rather better 
lob-bowler than Ridley. Jephson’s 
six wickets for 21 for Gentlemen 
‘v. Players at Lord’s is the best bit of 
lob-bowling of more recent years. 

There are plenty of first-rate bats to 
be found among Oxford cricketers, but 
there is a serious shortage of really 
great all-rownders. 

Among the great Oxford batsmen 
not yet mentioned were C. J. Ottaway, 
E. F. S. Tylecote, P. F. Warner, 
A. J. Webbe, T. C. O’Brien, Lord 
Harris, Lionel Palairet, H. T. Hewett, 
H. K. Foster and others. Ottaway 
for Oxford and A. P. Lucas for Cam- 
bridge are perhaps the two greatest 
defensive bats who ever played in the 
University match. Both were very 
consistent (as was Alfred Lyttleton, 
who possessed a beautifully free style), 
all the time they were at the Univer- 
‘sity. But it can truly be said that 
‘Ottaway and Lucas would have made 
much larger scores had they been 
adepts at ‘‘ placing.”’ 

A. J. Webbe was very good indeed 
in 1875, but his failure in the 1876 
University match rather shook his 
inerve for the rest of his Oxford career. 
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However he came again, and did 
great deeds for several years for 
Middlesex. 

As regards wicket-keepers, Macgre- 
gor and Alfred Lyttleton for Cam- 
bridge, and the great Martyn for Ox- 
ford are far ahead of all I have seen. 
Macgregor to Sam Woods at_ his 
fastest at Lord’s was magnificent. 
Newton, who could still keep well 
just before the war, was very unlucky 
to be only one year in the Oxford 
eleven, M. C. Kemp being in possess- 
ion. 

Here let me say that in writing this 
article IT have been fortunate enough 
to obtain the invaluable assistance of 
a great cricket authority and friend, 
Mr. Sydney Pardon, assistance too, 
that has been freely and enthusiastic- 
ally given. The benefit of Mr. Par- 
don’s long experience of cricket and 
cricketers has been of immense help 
to me. He kindly read all my notes 
and his comments have been made 
very great use of by me. By way of 
licking the subject into something 
like shape he suggested that I should 
divide the best University cricketers 
into three lists : all-rounders, batsmen, 
bowlers, and then roughly separate 
the decades of the last fifty years. I 
followed this advice and sent my lists 
to Mr. Pardon, giving him the un- 
thankful task of deleting freely so that 
this article might not assume un- 
wieldly dimensions. 

To Mr. Pardon’s list with short com- 
ments I have added but few names and 
remarks, and perpetrated one mild 
joke unworthy of the dignity of the 
Editor of the ‘ classic Wisden,’ which 
all cricketers read yearly and keep—or 
should keep—for future reference. 

For the absence in the lists of many 
names dear to all lovers of cricket I 
can assure the possessors that, unless 
this article were to grow into a volume, 
it was a case of stern necessity that 
though many were called yet few 
should be chosen. 
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Here are the lists: 
ALL-ROUNDERS. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


“The Sixties’’: W. B. Money—a big cricketer 
not quite appreciated at his full value; C. A. 
Absolom—an absolutely unconventional cricketer. 

“‘ The Seventies”’: G. E. Jeffrey, A. G. Steel— 
best of all W. S. Patterson. 

‘* The Eighties’’: C. T. Studd, A. F. J. Ford— 
great slip catcher, good change bowler, hard 
hitter; C. W. Rock—very good bowler. 

‘“ The Nineties’’: F. S. Jackson, E. C. Streat- 
feild, C. M. Wells, D. L. A. Jephson, G. L. 
Jessop, A. O. Jones—never much of a bowler— 
C. E. M. Wilson, both C. E. M. and his brother 
E. R. Wilson hold great match 
records. 


University 


1900 onwards: E. R. Wilson, E. M. 
M. Falcon, E. L. Kidd—a “ nailing ” 
best cricketer of recent years; J. F. 


From 
Dowson, 
captain, 
Ireland. 

OXFORD. 


“The Sixties’’: R. D. Walker, S. C. Voules, 
W. F. Maitland, F. R. Evans. 

‘* The Severties’’: A. W. Ridley—out by him- 
self—F. M. Buckland—suddenly improved 200 
per cent. as a bat in 1877—H. G. Tylecote—good 
slow bowler and defensive bat in °77 v. Cam- 
bridge; T. W. Lang. 

The Eighties’? :E. A. Nepean, H. W. Forster, 
E. H. Buckland, H. V. Page, B. E. Nicholls— 
in 1884. 

** The 
Bosanquet, F. P. 


Nineties ’’: G. R. Bardswell, B. J. T. 
Knox, Ernest Smith. 


From 1900 onwards: W. H. B. Evans—magni- 
ficent, right out by himself, at best 
England cricketer; P. R. Le great 
leg break bowler in his day, won the 1910 Uni- 
versity match himself by his batting and bowling. 


his an 


Couteur—a 


He was older than the ordinary undergraduate ; 
G. T. Branston—chiefly a bat; R. O. Lagden. 
BATSMEN. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

“The Sixties’?: C. G. Lyttleton (afterwards 
Lord Cobham)—also a bowler, but pre-emintently 
a batsman; A. W. T. Daniel, C. E. Green— 
played for his bowling in his first year; J. W. 
Dale, H. A. Richardson—not so good a bat as 
he was a wicket-keeper at Lord’s; C. I. Thornton 
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(1869-72)—won the University match for Cam- 
bridge in "69, when a freshman. 


“The Seventies’?: W. Yardley (1869-72), 
F. E. R. Fryer, G. H. Longman, A. P. Lucas— 
his batting completely overshadowed his bowling ; 
Alfred Lyttleton, Edward Lyttleton—in 1878; 
A. G. Steel—also in the “‘ all-round” list, D. Q. 
Steel—in 1876, and one big innings in 1877; Ivo 
Bligh—at his best in 1880, ill after that and lost 
his cricket. 

“The Eighties’’: C. T. Studd—also in the 
‘all-round’ list; G. B. Studd, H. Whitfeld, 
P. J. T. Henery—a hard hitter for his small 
physique, Lord Hawke, F. Marchant, C. W. 
Wright great records v. Oxford; Eustace Crawley 
—the only man who ever made a hundred in both 
Eton v. Harrow, and the University match; H. G. 
Owen—the Essex Captain—did not get his blue; 
George Kemp—very good in 1885 and 1886; H. W. 
Bainbridge—very good afterwards for Warwick- 
shire; F. G. J. Ford. 

“The Nineties’: F. 
“all-round ’’ list; K. 
Douglas, C. P. Foley, 
Hill, N. F. Druce, 
Mitchell, T. L. Taylor. 


S. Jackson—also in the 
S. Ranjitsinhji, James 
R. N. Douglas, A. J. L. 
C. F. Burnup, Frank 


From 1900 onwards: 


S. H. Day, P. R. John- 
son—first-rate for Somerset; R. A. Young. 


N.B. Cambridge of late years has been short 
cf first-rate bats but had many good men. 
R. B. Lagden promised more than he _per- 
formed, 


OxForb. 

** The Sixties’’: R. A. H. Mitchell, F. W. 
Wright, E. W. Tritton, T. Case, B. Pauncefote, 
E. F. S. Tylecote, A. T. Fortescue—said to have 
been much better than his records. 

‘*The Seventies’’: C. T. Ottaway, W. H. 
Hadow, Lord Harris, A. J. Webbe, W. H. Game, 
H. R. Webbe. 


‘* The Eighties’’: W. H. Patterson, C. F. H. 
Leslie, J. G. Walker, T. C. O’Brien, K. J. Key, 
J. H. Brain, H. T. Hewett, W. Rashleigh. 

** The Nineties’’: L. C. H. Palairet, R. C. N. 
Palairet—handicapped by bad knee-cap fractured 
at football; C. B. Fry, Ernest Smith—also in the 
“all-round list; B. J. T. Bosanquet—also in 
the ‘all-round ’’ list, improved out of knowledge 
after his Oxford days; Vernon Hill, G. J. Mor- 
daunt, H. K. Foster, G. O. Smith—not so good 


as his big innings in the University match sug- 


Se 
ine 
“a at 
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gested; F. H. B. Champain, A. Eccles, F. L. 
Fane, R. E. Foster—‘‘ Tip’ was not tip-top till 
1g0o0; P. F. Warner. 

From 1900 onwards: E. W. Dillon—much more 
of a bat than an ‘“‘ all-rounder,’’ C. H. B. Mar- 
sham, H. C. Pilkington, J. E. Raphael, C. D. 
Mclvor, C. V. L. Hooman—very good if he had 
done himself consistent justice. Since 1909, 
D. J. Knight—best batsman; F. H. Knott and 
1. P. F. Campbel not up to expectation. Knott 
did fairly well but was a dreadful disappoint- 
ment considering his school record. 


BOWLERS. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


N.B. So many of the Cambridge bowlers are 
included in the all-rounders that the fol- 
lowing list looks short. 


“* The Sixties’: R. Lang, H. W. Salter, H. M. 
Plowden, T. S. Curteis, F. G. Pelham. 


‘* The Seventies’’: E. E. Ward—great in Cob- 
den’s' match; F. C. Cobden—one performance 
immortal; W. N. Powys, E. Bray, C. Tillard, C. 
M. Sharpe—splendid n 1875, a fine record for the 
team, excellent length and off-break; P. H. Mor- 
ton. 


“ The Eighties’’: R. C. Ramsay—for six weeks 
in 1882 a sparkling leg-breaker; C. A. Smith, 
C. Toppin—good v. Oxford in ‘85, S. M. J. 
Woods—also in the ‘‘ all-round "’ list. 

From 1g00 onwards: G. G. Napier and A. F. 
Morcom—a splendid pair at Lords, Napier great 
in Gentlemen v. Players at Lords in 1907. 


OXFORD.... 

Sixties’’?: A. S. Teape, E. M. Kenney— 
fine record at Lords, E. L. Fellowes, R. F. Miles. 

‘« The K. Francis, S. E. 
Butler—‘‘ all ten’’ v. Cambridge in ’71, A. H. 
Evans—I never thought him fair. 

‘‘ The Eightis’?: A. H. Evans—at his best in 
1881, when he threw very hard, H. O. Whitby, E. 
W. Bastard—pretty good. 

‘“ The Nineties’’: G. F. H. Berkeley—very good 
indeed ; J. C. Hartley, F. H. Cunliffe—very good ; 
G. B.- Raikes—very good after Oxford days in 
smaller cricket. 


Seventies’’: C. 


From 1990 onwards: H. A. Gilbert—excellent ; 
B. G. Von Melle. 

N.B.—D. W. Carr was at Oxford but played 
little C. E. Horner was ‘‘ twelfth 
man” when up in the Seventies.” 


when there. 
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I suppose the best University XI, 
who ever appeared at Lord’s would be 
said by most people to be the 1878 
Cambridge XI. (captained by Edward 
Lyttleton), who won all their matches, 
and—with A. P. Lucas absent—de- 
feated the Australians at Lord’s by an 
innings. 

But the 1872 team—captained by that 
mighty hitter, C. I. Thornton—I well 
remember, for ’72 was one of the three 
years that I was up at Cambridge. It 
was a great XI. The two Eton fresh- 
men, Longman and Tabor, put on 104 
for the first wicket—then a record— 
Yardley made 130, and Powy’s fast 
bowling was too much for the Oxon- 
ians, who lost by an innings. There 
is a tale that after the Cambridge inn- 
ings someone made a sporting wager 
taking long odds that Yardley’s total 
in one innings would exceed that of 
the whole of the Oxford eleven in two 
innings, and he would have won his 
bet had not an appeal against Ottaway 
in the second innings for |.b.w. off 
Powys’s bowling being negatived by 
the umpire on the ground that the 
bowler had got in his light and he 
couldn’t see. Ottaway confessed that 
he was out right enough, but asked 
jokingly if a man who could take a full 
pitch from Powys on his ankle with- 
out flinching did not deserve a second 
innings. 

Two of the best elevens who ever lost 
the University match were the Cam- 
bridge teams of 1881 and 1892. W.H. 
Patterson’s plucky hundred when suf- 
fering from a bad hand met with its 
due reward, and for once Steel’s bowl- 
ing was ineffective, but this is the 
match which Cantabs speak of as 
Oh! that was the year when A. H. 
Evans chucked us all out! ’’ What- 
ever Evans developed into after he left 
school—S. H. Evershed told me that 
when he was in the Clifton eleven with 
him he was a perfectly fair bowler. 

The 1892 defeat was mainly due to 
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three of the best Cambridge bats being 
run out in the first innings, Jackson 
being amog the number, and also 
owing to some of the Cantabs playing 
J. B. Wood’s very moderate lobs very 
badly. 

Now have I, or have I not, proved 
my assertion of the superiority of Cam- 
bridge over Oxford cricketers? In my 
humble opinion the inability of Oxford 
to find five “‘ all-rounders ’’ of quite 
the ‘‘class’’ of Steel, Jackson, 
Woods, Jessop and C. T. Studd gives 
Cambridge a lead which for the life of 
me I can’t see that they ever lose. 
Cambridge does not increase this lead, 
‘ut Oxford never decreases it. 

The whole matter is merely one of 
opinion, and it may be there is little in 
it one way or the other. Anyhow, 


whatever be thought, although a com- 
parison between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge cricketers is of much interest 
as a subject for discussion, it is noth- 
ing to the credit or discredit of either 


University, for cricket is not taught at 
Oxford and Cambridge as rowing is. 

A boy learns his cricket at school, 
and if he goes direct from school to 
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the University, he merely enters at 
Oxford or Cambridge on his first stage 
of manhood cricket, when he may, or 
may not, develop his cricketing powers 
and may benefit or not by the lessons 
taught him in his boyhood. 

There is one point in which Oxford, 
until they left their ground at Cowley 
Marsh in 1881, and moved to the 
Parks, was a great disadvantage to 
Cambridge, for Cowley was a very 
poor ground, while in Fenner’s Cam- 
bridge possess one of the finest 
grounds to be found anywhere. In 
1877 Morley for the M.C.C. was 
chiefly instrumental in disposing of 
the Oxford side—with A. J. Webbe 
absent— for 12 runs! Yet Oxford was 
a good eleven that year, winning the 
University match pretty easily. 

In playing for the first time at Lord’s 
in the University match, there is no 
doubt that Etonians and Harrovians 
possess a_ great advantage over 
cricketers proceeding from _ other 
schools who have not had the pre- 
vious experience of playing before a 
big Lord’s crowd in a match where 
nerves enter into calculation to such 
a large extent. 


| 
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Preparing and 


A” interim report has just been 
published by the Fresh Water 
Fish Committee which was appointed 
by the Board of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries in order to discover the possibili- 
ties of our inland waters as a source 
of food production. As one might 
have expected the outlook in this 
direction is not promising. Freshwater 
fish must be cooked soon after they are 
caught and apart from angling inter- 
ests they are of comparatively little 
value. Eels, however, can be culti- 
vated with profit, for the eel has a high 
food value, even higher than the sal- 
mon which is of course the greatest 
food fish which our fresh waters pro- 
vide. It is recommended that the eel 
should be cultivated extensively and 
doubtless this will be done. 

An interesting and valuable supple- 
ment to this interim report is a pam- 
phlet on the preparing and cooking 
the various fresh water fish obtainable. 
As this is a subject about which little 
is commonly known, we publish their 
recommendations : 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


At all times of the year fresh water 
fish should be eaten as soon as possible 
after killing, as they deteriorate rapidly. 
Many species often possess when cap- 
tured, a muddy or weedy flavour, varying 
in nature and intensity with the water 
from which they are taken. This flavour 
can be eliminated by any of the follow- 
ing methods : 

1. By being kept alive for two or three 
days before use either in running water 
or in clean water which is occasionally 
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Water Fish 


Cooking Fresh 


renewed. The quantity of water (not run- 
ning) varies with its temperature, more 
being needed if this is high than if it is 
low. 

One pound of carp, tench, or eels needs 
from 3 to 8 gallons, one pound of pike, 
perch, roach, bream, or similar fish from 
5 to 12 gallons. 

About one-quarter of the water should 
be removed and renewed twice in the 
twenty-four hours. The receptacle con- 
taining it should stand in as cool a place 
as possible. 

Some species, in order to be kept alive 
whilst being brought home, need not be 
kept in water. Pike, perch, tench, carp, 
and eels can be conveyed alive for some 
distance if placed in damp moss or straw. 

2. Or by crimping, chilling, sprink- 
ling with salt and hanging up to dry. 

3. Or by careful cleaning as soon as 
killed. 

4. Or by washing or cooking in such 
acids as vinegar, lemon, lime-juice, &c. 

The first of these methods is preferable. 

Trout and char, which spawn in winter, 
are legally out of season between October 
1st and February 1st, and other fresh 
water fish, which spawn in spring and 
summer, between March 16th and June 
16th. Eels, which do not breed in fresh 
water, are not subject to any close time as 
regards consumption, but in some dis- 
tricts may not be angled for during the 
summer close time. 

After spawning all fresh water fish are 
poor in condition, they recuperate with 
varying rapidity in different waters, as a 
rule improving in quality till the time of 
the first frosts, when the two kinds which 
usually hibernate, carp and tench, bury 
themselves in the mud, eat nothing and 
grow leaner until warm weather brings 
them again into activity. The other fish, 
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which in winter remain active and feed, 
are often then at their best. 

Muddy and weedy flavours produced in 
the more sluggish and stagnant waters 
are usually most pronounced in the sum- 
mer; when frosts have killed down weedy 
growths and floods have increased the 
flow and purified the water of the stream 
these flavours tend to diminish or to dis- 


appear. 


FisH AND PREPARING 


COOKING. 


CLEANING FOR 
Small fish, after cleaning, are best 
cooked whole, those of medium size 
opened to the backbone and split like a 
kipper. Large fish if not baked or boiled 
whole may be conveniently filletted. 

In removing the gills and entrails care 
should be taken not to cut or burst the 
gall bladder. 

The large blood vessels lying under the 
backbone should be removed in all cases. 
If washed a little salt or vinegar should 
be added to the water, but in many cases 
it is unnecessary to wash the fish. ‘Wiping 
with a dry cloth is sufficient. 

Opinions differ as to the necessity for 


removing the scales before cooking. 

The flavour will be improved by well 
dusting the inside of the fish with pepper 
and salt, and according to one authority 
a sprinkle of brown sugar. A small quan- 
tity of vinegar rubbed into the backbone 
is also said to be an improvement. 


To KNOW WHEN FisH 1s SUFFICIENTLY 
BOILED OR OTHERWISE COOKED. 

1. The thickest part of the flesh separ- 
ates easily from the bone. 

2. If ten minutes is allowed for every 
pound of fish and ten minutes over, the 
fish is generally cooked, but this, of 
course, depends on the thickness of the 
fish. 

3. When the baked fish is sufficiently 
cooked, a milky fluid flows from the flesh. 

BoiLinc FisH, A FEW SAMPLE 
RECIPES. 


To boil any fresh water fish under 2 lbs. 
Larger fish are not suitable for boiling. 

Fish is exceedingly insipid if sufficient 
salt is not mixed with the water in which 
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it is boiled, but the precise quantity re- 
quired for it will depend, in some measure, 
upon the kind of salt which is used. Fine 
common salt is that for which the direc- 
tions are given. 

About one tablespoonful salt to one 
quart water. 

If a few drops of vinegar or lemon juice 
are added to the cooking water, the fish 
will be improved in flavour and colour. 

Having prepared the fish, slice into a 

fish kettle onion, carrot, turnip, with 
parsley, bay leaf and other herbs. Add 
one clove, eight pepper corns, and pepper 
and salt. Add sufficient water to about 
cover the fish, boil up well until the 
vegetables are soft, draw kettle to one 
side and allow to cool. Now add fish, 
bring gently to the boil, allow to simmer 
for twenty minutes or longer according 
to size. Drain fish well, and serve with 
hot or cold ‘‘ Tartar ’’ sauce. 


Carp, Tench, Bream, Trout, Eel, Salmon. 
Plain Boiled. 


(Fish prepared ‘‘ to look blue’? = ‘‘ Au 
bleu.’’) 


To prepare a fish so that when boiled 
it appears bluish do not scrape off the 
scales when cleaning, and pour over it 
diluted hot vinegar, which produces the 
blue effect. Put the fish on in cold salt 
water, allowing about two ounces salt to 
every quart of water, and adding some 
peppercorns, onions, and soup herbs 
(carrots, parsley, celery, etc.). It is advis- 
able to boil the onions and soup herbs 
previously in a litthe water for half an 
hour, and to add the broth so obtained to 
the water in which the fish is_ boiled. 
Bring large fish to the boil slowly, small 
fish quickly. Serve with any kind of fish 
sauce or brown butter sauce. 


Any boiled Fresh Water Fish in quantity 
sufficient for Four Persons. 


Two pounds fish—Half cube Oxo dis- 
solved in three-quarters pint water. 

Three-quarters pound tomatoes—Half 
teaspoonful lemon juice. 

Three ounces onions—A_ pinch 


pepper. 


of 


| 
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One and half ounces butter—Half tea- 
spoonful chopped parsley. 

One ounce flour. 

Well clean the fish, dry it, and cut it 
into medium sized pieces. Melt the but- 
ter in a saucepan, and add to it the 
chopped onions. When they have been in 
the butter for three minutes, put in the 
flour, and then the tomatoes cut into 
slices, and the water in which the meat 
extract has been dissolved. Let all boil 
gently for ? hours, then pass through a 
sieve and flavour with salt, sugar, pepper, 
and lemon juice. Place the pieces of fish 
in this sauce and boil them in it for five 
minutes. Then stir in parsley and serve. 


Recipe for Boiled Pike. 

Ingredients : 

Pike. 

Veal stuffing, according to size of fish 
in the proportion of : 

Two ounces suet. 

Four tablespoonfuls bread crumbs. 

One teaspoonful chopped parsley. 

Grated lemon rind. 

Half teaspoonful mixed herbs. 

Egg or milk for binding. 


Method: 


1. Take out the gills; empty and clean 
thoroughly. 

2. (Soak for half hour with a cup of 
vinegar thrown into as much water as will 
cover it well, should there be any danger 
of its having a muddy taste.) 

3- Wipe the inside dry, and fill it with 
veal forcemeat. 

4. Curl the fish round and fasten it 
with the tail in the mouth. 

5. Put the fish in a saucepan and cover 
with cold water. Add salt. 

6. Boil gently for half to one hour. 

7. Serve with melted butter, or an- 
chovy sauce. 


To Stew WATER FISH. 


Having prepared the fish, place in a 
stew pan with a bunch of parsley, some 
small onions, a bay leaf and other herbs, 
sliced mushroom, tomatoes, a small piece 
of butter, and pepper and salt. Add 
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sufficient stock to cover the fish. Stew 
gently until cooked. Dish up and keep 
hot. Strain liquor into a. saucepan, add 
a little sauce and a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley. Thicken with cornflour, boil for 
a few minutes, pour over the fish and 
serve very hot. This method is suitable 
for many varieties of fish, including eels. 


Stewed Perch, Pike, Carp, &&c. 


Clean the fish well, removing the scales. 
Cut into medium sized pieces and place in 
a covered pan for half an hour with 
onions, herbs, pepper and salt. Brown 
butter in a saucepan, dredge the pieces of 
fish with flour and place them in the 
butter. Leave them in for five minutes, 
then add some stock or pure milk thick- 
ened with cornflour, and leave the fish 
stewing till done. 

Fresh water fish baked with cauliflower 
and potatoes after having been boiled 
is a favourite dish. 


Stewed Carp. 

Ingredients : 

Carp (two to six pounds in weight). 

Veal stock. 

Onion. 

Four cloves. 

Sprig of thyme, marjoram and_ bay 
leaf. 

Carrot. 

Lemon juice and salt. 

Brown gravy. 


Method: 


1. Scale and clean the fish. 

2. Lay it in a saucepan and cover with 
veal stock. 

3- Add one onion stuck with cloves, 
the thyme, majoram and bay leaf, slices 
of carrot and a little salt. 

4. Stew gently for one hour. 


5- Add some lemon juice to the brown 
gravy. 


6. Serve the carp on a hot dish with 
the gravy poured over. 


Simple Recipe for Stewed Trout, etc. 
Ingredients : 
Trout, or other fish. 
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Three ounces butter. 

One tablespoonful flour. 
Mace, cayenne, nutmeg. 
Three-quarters pint stock. 
Parsley, bay leaf, lemon peel, salt. 


Method : 


1. Empty 
clean it. 

2. Melt the butter in a saucepan. 

3. Add the flour, some mace, cayenne, 
and nutmeg. 

4. Place the fish in the pan and lightly 
brown it on both sides. 

5. Add the stock, parsley, bay leaf, 
lemon peel, and a little salt. 

6. Stew the fish very gently for half 
to three-quarters of an hour. 

7. Serve on a hot dish. 

8. Skim the fat from the gravy and 
pass it through a strainer over the fish. 


the fish and thoroughly 


N.B.—This recipe would serve for any 
fresh water fish. 


To Fry Fresh Water FIsH. 


This is the method most liked for all 
kinds of fresh water fish whether cooked 
whole, filletted, cut in slices, or split open 
like kippers. If batter or bread crumbs 
are not used for coating the fish, fine or 
medium oatmeal, barley flour, or maize 
flour can be used as substitutes. Drip- 
ping, butter or oil seem to be equally 
popular for frying in, and sliced onion or 
a little apple in the pan are an improve- 
ment. 

If the fish has large scales these must 
be removed with a sharp knife. Wash and 
scrape the fish thoroughly inside and out- 
side, taking care to remove all traces of 
blood and slime. Take a good handful of 
salt and rub the fish well with it both in- 
side and outside, and then hang it up by 
its head in the air for some hours— 
24 hours is not too long. Take down, cut 
off the head, roll the fish in whatever is 
used for the coating, and fry to a nice 
brown in dripping, butter, or margarine. 
Sliced onion or apple fried with the fish 
are a great improvement. Serve very hot. 
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To Fry Large Fish. 


Open, clean, scale as above. Cut into 
slices about two inches thick. Lay the 
slices in salt for some hours. Fry as 
above. Eels should be cut into rather 


thicker slices and fried in the same way. 


To Bake FresH Water FIsH. 


Having prepared the fish, if the fish 
are large, stuff with a veal stuffing. Oat- 
meal can be used instead of breadcrumbs. 
Rub a dish with onion, place fish on it, 
sprinkle with salt, pepper, chopped herbs 
and grated cheese. Place a piece of butter 
here and there on top of cheese. Bake in 
a moderate oven. Serve very hot with 
piquante sauce. If the fish are small, 
sprinkle as above, wrap well in buttered 
paper, and bake between two plates. 

Fish of say, a pound or over, may be 
stuffed with a composition consisting of 
the fish’s roe, parboiled, and chopped up 
very finely, minced bacon and _ bread 
crumbs, with flavouring to taste, and 
baked in the oven after the manner of the 
pike. 

Pike (convenient size 3 lbs. to 10 Ibs.). 

Stuff with veal stuffing, sage and onions 
or sausage. Sew up and bake in the 
oven. Baste over with gravy (ordinary 
stock) from the dripping tin, or place two 
or three thin rashers of bacon across the 
back of the fish. 


For Carp, Roach, Tench, &c. 


Scale and clean well, rub inside and 
out with plenty of salt, let stand an hour 
or two, wipe dry with a towel, roll in well 
beaten eggs and bread crumbs or meal, 
and bake in plenty of butter till nicely 
brown. 


To Gritt FresH FIsuH. 


After completely scaling well 
cleaning the fish with a knife, make cross 
cuts on each side of the fish. Soak it in 
oil, dust it over with salt and pepper, and 
put it on the grill, When cooked through 
on both sides, serve it with Geneva sauce 
or a white sauce with a little butter and 
anchovy. 
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To SmMoKE FisuH. 


The preservation of fish for household 

use by salting and smoking is not a diffi- 

cult matter in places where suitable fuel 

for smoking can be obtained. Cabinet 

makers’ sawdust or fragments of the differ- 
ent hardwoods produce the best results. 

Coniferous woods are less suitable, 

though they are sometimes used. 

The essential parts of the apparatus 
needed are a fire bucket to hold a small 
smouldering fire, and in connection with 
it a barrel or box through which the 
smoke escapes, and in which the fish are 
hung in rows on sticks passed through 
their gills. 

The fish should be cleaned, sprinkled 
with salt, and left with the salt on them 
for six to twenty-four hours, and then 
hung in the smoke for from six hours to 
some days, according to the time during 
which they are to be kept. 

It is not necessary to keep the fire 
burning continuously. 


To Pot FRESH WATER FIsuH. 


Take any cold cooked fish, bone very 
carefully, pound well, add a little anchovy 
sauce, season well with pepper and salt. 
Press into jars and run lard or other fat 
on top to exclude the air. 


To Cook EELs. 


Eels should always be skinned before 
they are cooked, as the skin will spoil the 
flavour. To kill an eel divide the spine 
just behind the head, but do not cut the 
head off. Then to get the skin off, first 
cut through the skin all round just below 
the gills with a sharp knife, then stick an 
iron skewer or the prong of a stout fork 
through the head, and so holding on by 
that with the right hand, take a coarse 
towel in the left hand, and grasping the 
fish tightly below where it has been cut 
through the skin, it will strip off as easily 
as a stocking. 

Eels must be cut up after being skinned 
as directed before they are fried and 
dipped in egg and bread crumb. If large 
they should be fried very slowly as they 
take some time to be thoroughly done 
throughout. 
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To Make an Eel Pie. 


Prepare and cut up as already described 
for frying; season with pepper and salt, 
pour in sufficient water nearly to fill the 
dish, make a pie crust and put on a lid 
of it, and bake them in an oven until they 
are thoroughly done. Then take off the 
lid of pie crust, and put on some cream 
proportioned to the size of the pie, and in- 
stantly replacing the crust, the cream 
mixing with the gravy will make a most 
delicious sauce; some use butter, but this 
is not as satisfactory as cream. In mak- 
ing conger-eel pie in this way never use 
the tail part as it is full of forked bones. 


To Fry Eels. 


Method : 

1. Kill, then skin, empty and wash 
thoroughly. 

2. Cut into four inch lengths. 

3. Season with salt and cayenne 
pepper 

4. Dip into flour. 

5. Fry in hot fat. 

6. Drain them on a piece of white 
paper. 

7. Serve with melted butter or anchovy 
sauce. 

Eels are sometimes dipped into batter 
and then fried; or into egg and bread 
crumbs. It is an improvement in these 
modes of fish dressing to open them en- 
tirely and remove the bones. 


Fresh Eels in White Sauce. 


Cut the eel into medium sized pieces; 
make a white sauce and boil the eel with 
chopped onion and a very little salt till the 
flesh easily parts from the bones. Add 
chopped parsley and lemon juice. Any 
kind of. fish is good cooked as above. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND RECIPES. 


The Tench. 


The flesh of the tench is very firm, its 
skin being pronounced by epicures to 
possess a savour comparable in its ex- 
cellence to nothing else. The simple 
secret of how to prevent the breaking 
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of the tender skin of the tench is known 
to very few cooks. It is, however, 
merely by placing the fish in boiling fat 
and just turning it in the pan; and if for 
boiling, then taking it out, laying it in a 
cloth in boiling water until it is done 
sufficiently. 

An excellent authority says: lay the 
fish on a cushion of salt, cover with the 
same, and put under fairly heavy pressure 
for eight to twelve hours. Then gut and 
fry or bake in boiling fat. 

Roach. 

Scale overnight, rub a little salt into the 
outside flesh and a fairly liberal quantity 
into the backbone from the inside. On 
the following morning bone carefully, cut 
out the fins, roll (like herring) and boil in 
vinegar and water. 


Chub. 
As roach, but cook very slowly. 


Barbel and Chub. 


Should be thoroughly scaled, cleaned, 
and afterwards rinsed frequently in cold 
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water. The flesh is woolly, and one of 
the best ways of cooking them is to boil 
them and souse with vinegar and _ bay 
leaf and serve cold. 


Pike. 


An experienced angler gives the follow- 
ing recipes : 
** Scale and gut him, then wipe dry 
with a clean cloth and sprinkle dry 
salt both inside and out and let him 
lie until ready for the cook. 

Stuff with veal stuffing and sew him 
up, then cover with a slice of fat 
bacon and bake until done, which 
will take about an hour or a little 
more. 


To Cook Perch. 


‘*Cut them open like a kipper and lay 
them for some little time with salt, pepper, 
and a sprinkle of brown sugar, and then 
fry them in their jackets. They will come 
away easily from their skins when cooked. 

As with pike don’t let them lie in 
water.”’ 
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HOW LONG? 


AR away in the ptarmigans’ home 
Is the place where I would be, 
Where the buzzard soars and the blue hares roam 

And the crags look out to the sea. 


With a dog and a gun I would walk all day 
If only I got the chance, 

And I’m living now for the time I may, 
When the Huns are driven from France. 


Away up north, by an old river bed, 
There are duck and plover and snipe: 
Bog myrtle’s there and the rowan’s red 
And the gean tree’s fruit is ripe. 


Still the cock grouse cric. from a hill I know 
‘* Go back,’’ as he always will 

In war or peace: and down below 

The woodcock flits by the mill. 


And the speckled trout still wave their fns 
Against the gentle stream, 

Where the cunning fisher sometimes wins— 
And, thank God, 1 sometimes dream! 


And yet I know if again I stand 
Where the heather tints the moss, 

With Bess at heel and gun in hand, 
I'll ne’er forget my loss. 


For there’s someone won’t be nigh to share 
My pleasures as of yore. 

Yet why lament? He’s happy there 

And he’s only gone before. 


So, fish and birds, I'm coming back, 
For the day of peace is dawning, 
When rod and gun will leave their rack— 
And it may be any morning ! 


Hew J. Brown. 
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It is admittedly annoying to be trapped 
when motoring, but at the same time 
everyone will agree that the ruthless reck- 
lessness of the road-hog must be checked 
as far as possible, and motorists who do 
little more than exceed the limits have to 
suffer for those who have no consideration 
for other users of the road. There are 


two ways of looking at a remark in the 
recent issue of a motoring journal. In 
this publication it is stated that there were 
no fewer than nine traps one Sunday in 


the Ripley Road. ‘‘ One motorist,’’ it 
adds, ‘‘ was caught three times in one 
journey. There seems to be no shortage 
of labour among the police if men can be 
wasted in this manner.’’ On the con- 
trary it will be generally held that a 
policeman’s labour was admiraby em- 
ployed if it secured the conviction of a 
motorist who thus persistently brought 
discredit on owners and drivers of cars. 


The law seems still to hold good that a 
dog is allowed his first bite whether he 
exercises his right on a human being or on 
another dog. At the Totnes County 
Court the owner of a valuable Pomeranian 
claimed £5 from a farmer whose sheep- 
dog had bitten the little animal so cruelly 
that it died. The defence was to the 
effect that the defendant had never seen 
his dog attack another ‘‘ without some 
sort of provocation.’’ It is possible that 
the farmer may have felt compelled to 
look the other way when his dog was in 
mischief, and then again there is the ques- 
tion what would come under the head of 


some sort of provocation?’’ The mere 
presence of the Pomeranian in the same 
parish might have been thought sufficient 
to provoke his assailant. The farmer 
was declared to be not liable for the reason 
given. 


The Rotherham Guardians do not ap- 
pear to be familiar with the fable of the 
goose with the golden eggs. At a recent 
meeting they passed a resolution calling 
upon the Government to give anglers free 
right of admission to all rivers and lakes 
which contain fish. Many such streams 
and lakes are on private property, and of 
course it would be necessary to abrogate 
the law of trespass to begin with. In 
some cases probably the only access to the 
stream would be through the owner’s 
house, but the Rotherham Guardians do 
not at present wish it to be decreed that 
the proprietor must supply his uninvited 
guest with luncheon or dinner, as the case 
may be. It evidently does not strike the 
Board as a trifle unfair to men and clubs 
that have paid considerable sums for fish- 
ing rights. A main objection, however, 
is that if the Guardians had their way fish 
would presently become extinct. 


"as 


Some instances of the curious places 
in which birds build their nests are given 
in a North Country paper. 

‘* In a wheatfield an old scarecrow was 
removed, and amongst the clothing was 
found the nest of a thrush and also a 
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robin, the latter containing four eggs. <A 
pair of tits built a nest in the letter-box 
near some park gates—a by no means 
unusual selection; a pair of blackbirds 
built a nest in the spring in a tundish hung 
outside the dairy; and a pair of robins 
built in a basin that had been thrown into 
the hedgerow.”’ 


A captain in the R.F.C. writes to the 
Bloodstock Breeders’ Review on the 
subject of aeroplanes cavalry. 
‘“From actual experience and observa- 
tion,’’ he says, ‘‘ the conclusion has been 
forced upon me that the functions of 
cavalry cannot be performed by aero- 
planes.’’ There are obvious reasons why 
he cannot be more explicit at the present 
time, but he winds up his letter with: 
‘* It is the conviction of many more com- 
petent to express an opinion than | am— 
not, of course, novelists or the all-know- 
ing newspaper prophets—that in this and 
in future wars well-horsed cavalry will be 
more needed than ever.’’ The paren- 
thesis doubtless refers to Mr, Wells, who 
in the intervals of inventing new religions 
and new forms of government has decided, 
with the assured conviction of abject 
ignorance, that cavalry is useless. 


The famous mare ‘‘Kincsem’’ who won 
the Goodwood Cup of 1878, started for 
fifty-seven races and was never beaten, 
that Cup, however, having been her only 
essay in England. This is by no means 
the record of success. Pan Zareta, a 
seven-year-old mare by Abe Frank— 
Caddie Griffith, recently won her seventy- 
fourth in America. She had taken part in 
139 events altogether. The mare is a 
sprinter, and scored over six furlongs in 
I min. 10 2-5 sec. She looks like beating 
the record of another American horse, 
Kingston, who won seventy-five races. 
Logan, also an American, scored a ‘“‘ cen- 
tury ’’ before retiring from the Turf. 


Two men in different parts of the coun- 
try have lately been charged with tres- 
passing in pursuit of rabbits, and both put 
forward the same defence, that ‘‘ they 


thought that anyone was at liberty to go 
and shoot wherever he pleased.’’ It is 
odd that such an impression should arise, 
for Socialism is not yet the order of the 
day and so a man’s private property still 
belongs to him; but both defendants 
seem to have been sincere. One of them, 
indeed, at the Malton Court, rather over- 
did it. He had simply gone, he protested, 
to destroy rabbits which were harming 
the crops, the suggestion being that he 
was benevolently labouring from sole re- 
gard to the farmer’s interests. | Some 
stupid sub-editor had it appeared pub- 
lished a paragraph calculated to mislead 
readers who knew no better, and this 
youth escaped without a fine on payment 
of costs. 


That it is more necessary than ever to 
keep rabbits down need not be said. The 
mischief they do is not confined to the 
crops of which they take such liberal toll. 
As countrymen are well aware, they injure 
the young trees and are fatal to shrubs, 
for which reason King Edward some 
years ago determined to have them ex- 
terminated from Windsor Park. Sir 
Walter Campbell, Deputy Ranger, took 
the business in hand, and the _ result 
showed what can be accomplished by the 
right methods properly applied. In 1904 
the rabbits numbered 4,285, in 1906 the 
bag included 2,064, and in the season 
1999-1910 no more than four were killed ! 
King Edward acknowledged Sir Walter’s 
success by presenting him with a silver 
model of a rabbit sitting up, remarking 
that ‘‘ they would at least have one left in 
the Park.”’ 


A race called the Camden Handicap 
was lately won at the Lexington Meeting 
by Colonel Vennie, a son of Picton, sec- 
ond in Spearmint’s Derby. The prize in- 
cluded a silver cup given by Mr. Camden, 
after whom the race is named, and in pre- 
senting the trophy to Mr. Jefferson 
Livingstone, owner of the winner, the 
Governor of Kentucky made some remarks 
which may be commended to the attention 
of those who cannot understand the value 
of the thoroughbred. To some extent 
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this ignorance has been dispelled by the 
permission to race which was accorded 
by the Government after careful examina- 
tion of the subject, and in the face of most 
energetic opposition from the enemies of 
the Turf. 


The Governor said, ‘‘ every man who 
is born in Kentucky is proud to be a 
Kentuckian, and if he is the owner of a 
thoroughbred horse that is capable of de- 
feating other thoroughbred horses, as your 
thoroughbred horse has just done, then 
he is doubly proud; but in this instance 
you, who are not a Kentuckian, have 
defeated Kentuckians with a thoroughbred 
from across the water—an_ English 
thoroughbred—-and Kentuckians, ever 
generous in their losing, wish you the 
sweets that go with victory. This is a 
time when the United States is calling her 
men and her horses to her defence in bat- 
tle. There are several tests for the men, 
but there is only one test for the horse. 
That test is the racecourse—that is the 
only way we can correctly determine the 
qualities possessed by those animals. In 
war the horse is just as essential to the 
soldier as his gun, When we of Kentucky 
shall send to the firing line our courage- 
ous men on noble thoroughbred horses, 
we shall have that feeling of supreme con- 
fidence that we have contributed in no 
small measure to the victory that will 
perch upon the banner of our nation.’’ 


Lovers of dogs are always eager to 
hear and ready to believe stories of the 
amazing intelligence which these animals 
constantly exhibit, but too severe demands 
may be made on the devotees’ credulity. 
It is alleged that there is a fox terrier 
in a certain military headquarters’ office 
in Essex who ‘“* always knows when hos- 
tile air raiders are coming over.’’ Before 
any official warning is given he is declared 
to display his knowledge by scratching 
at doors and barking as loudly as _ pos- 
sible, the suggested explanation being 
that ‘he hears the hum and drone of the 
machines before human ears are sufficient- 
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ly tuned up to them.’’ A good many 
English aeroplanes go over this office, 
but of these, it is declared, the dog takes 
no notice. One cannot really credit 
the statement that he is able to discrimin- 
ate between the sound of English and 
German engines ! 


Partridge prospects do not appear to be 
very good. The heavy rains soon after 
most of the chicks were born caused very 
serious losses, and again there were 
storms of exceptional severity at the 
periods when the late eggs were hatched. 
Accounts from several districts are to the 
effect that as a rule only old birds are 
to be seen. If the crop is short, more- 
over, there will be peculiar obstacles in 
gathering it. In the first place there is 
the difficulty of obtaining cartridges, 
which can only be purchased by permis- 
sion not easily gained, the reduced num- 
ber of shooters will tend to make the 
supply of birds small, and the question of 
labour has influence in several directions ; 
comparatively few efficient keepers have 
been at work—they have been infinitely 
better employed—and driving will in not 
a few districts be practically impossible 
for lack of drivers. 


Cricketers are a little jealous—or it 
might be more correct to say, not a little 
—of the attempt to introduce baseball to 
the exclusion of the National game. It 
is asserted that cricket is too slow, that 
players spend much of their time doing 
nothing while their side is batting, and 
that few spectators can find leisure to 
watch a game which lasts two or more 
days. Baseball, on the contrary, is 
briskly contested, the player has few 
spells of leisure, and a game lasts such a 
comparatively short time that busy men 
may be able to see it through, But 
cricket has a fascination of its own for 
its devotees which nothing can destroy, 
and it may safely be concluded that efforts 
to damage its prestige will be in vain. 
The manner in which the game is spread- 
ing in India is said to be extraordinary. 
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So far as the motorist is concerned, 
the outstanding feature of the last three 
years of war has been the development 
of the air services-—-development that 
would have been impossible without 
the petrol engine. Mr. Louis Coata- 
len, in a lecture before the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society, pointed out that be- 
yond various elementals, the designer 
of aircraft engines owed little to the 
motor-car engine, and he outlined 
quite clearly how the two branches had 
drawn apart. 

What was our position in regard to 
our Air Services in August of 1914? 
The British Army had five or six 
squadrons which were supposed to 
consist of 12 machines each, with a 
further 12 in reserve, together with an 
adequate personnel in the matter of 
officers, mechanics, field workshops 
and so on, but which, indeed, fell very 
far short in actual performance of the 
optimistic hopes and intentions of 
those responsible for the scheme. In 
July of 1914 the flying squadrons then 
distributed over various parts of the 
country, were required to put in an 
atendance at the concentration camp 
on Salisbury Plain for the purpose of 
practice during the command manoeu- 
vres. The machines turned up, bring- 
ing their halt, maimed and blind with 
them, and with that courtesy so char- 
acteristic of us as a nation we invited 
officers from Austria and Germany to 
view the family skeleton of the British 
Flving Service. So the war came on 
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us, and Mr. Gerard, the late American 
Ambassador to Germany, has not yet 
published in his revelations anything 
which leads us to think that Germany 
declared war on receiving the report 
of her officers, about the British Flying 
Corps. No doubt it will come out, or 
at least, if it does not, it ought to! 
The Daily Mail had organised a 
Round-Britain Seaplane Race,” 
hoping in this way to convince the 
Admiralty that machines which could 
alight on and leave the water had 
actually been produced and that some 
numbers of them should be added to 
the Navy. If the Senior Service pos- 
sessed 20 serviceable seaplanes in 
in August of 1914, it was all it 
did possess, and the miracle about the 
whole thing is that both our Flying 
Services were not wiped out within two 
months of the outbreak of hostilities. 
About 80 aeroplanes went over with 
the original B.E.F.. and excellent 
scouting work they did for Sir John 
French his’ Divisional com- 
manders. A machine of the R.F.C. 
brought news to Major-General Sir H. 
Smith-Dorrien that he was faced by 
three German Army Corps, supported 
by strong reserves, rather than the 
three divisions which the Intelligence 
Department of our Allies had led him 
to expect. The Mons retreat, which 
saved the Allied cause, was entered on 
in time because of this information 
supplied, and so, within a few weeks, 
our inefficient and insufficient aircraft 
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had saved Great Britain, France, and, 
indeed, the whole of the civilised 
world. In the meantime, the Royal 
Naval Air Service—so christened a 
month before the outbreak of war—had 
laid hands on a_ few land-going 
machines and used them for raiding 
purposes on the German Channel 
bases. Other R.N.A.S. officers found 
time and opportunity to raid the Zep- 
pelin sheds at Friedrichshaven and, 
as more machines were equipped— 
France and Belgium sent a few—the 
number of raiding aeroplanes grew 
from 20 to 60, and although formation 
flving was not then practised, con- 
siderable damage was done. Unfor- 
tunately, further supplies of machines 
produced in British factories (incident- 
ally it may be noted that on the out- 
break of war there was not a single 
British-engined aeroplane sea- 
plane!) were sent over to France, and 
for a time, perforce, the raids against 
the German bases were neglected. 
This should serve as an answer to 
those critics who have had so much to 
sav about the inefficiency of our ser- 
vices in allowing the Germans to de- 
velop their Channel bases. The 
B.E.F. in France wanted every ma- 
chine and more than were available, 
and the Royal Naval Air Service,asked 
to co-operate on our far-flung battle 
fronts in many countries, soon found 
itself providing seaplanes for coast 
patrol work, for detecting the lurking 
U-boat, for convoying merchant ships, 
and asked in addition to find a person- 
nel for some hundreds of ‘‘ Blimps ”’ 
and C.P. airships. What the future 
will bring forth it is difficult to say. 
Reconnaissance, scouting, spotting 
for the big guns, photographing the 
enemy lines, all fell to the lot of the 
B.E.F. machines in the early days. 
These, consisting almost solely of en- 
gine and wings with accommodation 
for pilot and observer, found them- 
selves at a great disadvantage when up 
against the German machines, which 
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were equipped with the latest ap- 
pliances of all kinds. In consequence, 
the British pilots in self-defence had 
to take up rifles, pistols, bombs and 
any other weapon which lay to hand. 
In doing so they produced the famous 
Christmas Tree type of machine, 
which added to the difficulties of the 
already over-loaded engines. When 
the Germans produced the first Fokkers 
it seemed as though the enemy was too 
astute and far-seeing for us, and no 
wonder Sir John French remarked on 
the superiority of our pilots, or that he 
very carefully avoided all reference to 
the machines which our airmen were 
asked to go up in. 

For a time, and until faster machines 
of our own could come through in 
sufficient number, we fought off the 
Fokker menace by sending up a fast 
fighting machine armed with a 
machine-gun to protect our recon- 
naissance machines, and as the num- 
ber of these latter types grew and the 
Germans on their part received im- 
proved fighters, battles in the air be- 
came common, until we are now quite 
accustomed to reading of the loss of 
60, 70 and 80 machines in the course of 
a day’s fighting in one of the big 
offensives, not one per cent. of these 
being brought down by gun-fire from 
the ground. At the present time all 
mention of the exceptionally fast 
machines now being produced by both 
sides is forbidden, but it may be taken 
for granted that we are producing 
fighting craft having a speed in the 
very near neighbourhood of 150 m.p.h. 
and able to fight at altitudes of 20,000 
feet. Indeed, the war has compressed 
30 ordinary years of aircraft develop- 
ment into the space of three. 


What can America do? 


Although the American Government 
has voted £120,000,000 for the con- 
struction of aircraft, we should be ill- 
advised to believe that 10,000 machines 
suitable for our purposes will be sen‘ 
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over within the space of a few months. 
Such a number operating at any given 
time under active service conditions 
would need 20,000 ta 30,000 machines 
in reserve, and many thousands more 
for training purposes. Ten thousand 
fighting machines would call for the 
training of 40,000 or 50,000 pilots, and 
the same number of observers, while 
the mechanical personnel alone would 
run into some hundreds of thousands. 
Indeed, if the U.S.A. can produce 
sufficient machines for all the Allies, 
can turn out a number of powerful 
engines and aeroplanes which are 
suitable to play their part in modern 
war, and can, in addition, take over 
from our factories the work of provid- 
ing the hundreds of thousands of spare 
parts needed, she will have been of the 
utmost assistance. I write, of course, 
of the aid America can give within a 
few months, or, say, at the outside 
twelve months from tke date of her 
entering the war. America had grossly 
neglected her aerial forces before the 
war, and her position four months 
ago was as follows: the U.S.A. Navy, 
according to official figures, had 37 
aeroplanes and a personnel of 53 offi- 
cers and 163 enlisted men, and at the 
same time the Army had 73 machines, 
96 officers and 600 enlisted men, while 
throughout the country there were 
only four aerodromes. 


Wheel Alignment Gauges. 


There is no need to emphasize the 
value of wheel alignment to the motor-- 
ist, who has had the very doubtful 
pleasure of paying heavy tyre bills 
directly attributable to running 
machines with the wheels out of truth, 
and at the present moment, when so 
many cars of a older type are in service 
in which the bearings are naturally 
worn and when it is so difficult to get 
repairs of any kind done, the import- 
ance of wheel alignment gauges is 
greater than ever. This paragraph is 
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inspired by infomation sent by the 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., to the effect 
that a number of their wheel alignment 
gauges are available for quick delivery 
providing only that early application 
be made to the company at the Aston 
Cross premises, Birmingham, when 
full particulars will be sent out with 
the gauges. 


Agricultural Tractors. 


Mr. S. F. Edge has for some time 
afforded importers and manufacturers 
of power-driven agricultural machines 
facilities to demonstrate the machines 
on one or other of his Sussex farms, 
and following this practice, on a recent 
occasion, he let himself in for quite a 
considerable amount of trouble, for an 
enterprising business man took advan- 
tage of the demonstration—small 
blame to him, it must be admitted— 
for publicity purposes, and the thing 
went so far as to be the cause of ques- 
tions in the House of Commons, when 
Mr. S. F. Edge’s name was dragged 
into the matter. Now everybody who 
has had experience of Mr. Edge during 
his business career has found him to be 
a man whose word is his bond, and a 
man who for good or ill has stood by 
his agreements, although, sound busi- 
ness man that he is, the majority of his 
agreements have been beneficial to 
himself. Indeed, had this not been the 
case he would have been an unsuccess- 
ful man and not of sufficient standing 
and authority to be offered, and to 
have conducted, with the greatest 
success, an amount of Government 
work in a time of great national crisis. 

We feel perfectly sure that Mr. Edge 
has no bias one way or the other in 
the matter of these individual makes of 
agricultural tractor, nor that if he had 
he would make no bones at all about 
saying so, and giving reasons for his 
liking or disapproval. All that he has 
done has been to afford opportunities 
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to the various people to demonstrate. 
So that the top and bottom of the 
matter is this: If the country is to have 
some millions of new acres under the 
plough before the autumn of this year, 
it will have to take advantage of every 
agrimotor it can possibly get its hands 
on, and will have to encourage the 
farmer in every possible way. For this 
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reason I am of the opinion that this is 
no time for a discussion of the merits 
or demerits of any particular machine. 
It should be obtained and kept at work, 
and if after the war the farmer himself 
finds that one machine has advantages 
in cost or performance not possessed 
by another he will show his preference 
in the usual way of commerce. 


MR. 


JOHN CHILTON. 


Mr. John Chilton, Justice of the Peace for the County of Staffordshire, is one of the best 
known Motor Agents in the Midlands, and Sole Agent for Arrol-Johnston cars for Worces- 
tershire, Warwickshire and South Staffordshire. 
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